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OF VIENNA 
Translated from the German by Clara Willard 


In women the phantasy of pregnancy is not rare, as we well 
know, and in neurotic women the somatic symptoms connected with 
this phantasy may deceive the most careful observers. In men, on 
the contrary, the phantasy may be regarded as a rare occurrence; 
and especially so is that form in which the process is not limited 
to a mere play of fancy, but is accompanied with the somatic symp- 
toms belonging to the picture of pregnancy. I would like to describe 
a case of this sort, which I encountered in my practice—a case in 
which, through conversion hysteria, a remarkable complex of physi- 
ological phenomena was produced, while the phantasy belonging 
to them was not at first present consciously to the patient and was 
only later brought to light by psychoanalysis. The case was through- 
out treated by psychoanalysis, being finally cured thereby. For the 
sake of clearness it is necessary to sketch here the main features 
of the case and it will then become apparent why, at a certain stage, 
the phantasy of pregnancy made its appearance and what was its 
significance to the patient. 

The patient, by name, Camillo Monticuli,t is twenty-six years 
old; robust in appearance; was physically healthy until he began 
to suffer from the results of a wound received in the war, which 
interfered with the movements of one arm; at times a slight extra- 
systole of the heart could be detected; the patient is quick in his 


* Deceased. 
+ Note.—The name has been changed slightly for the sake of discretion, 
though the general characteristics have been preserved. 
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actions as well as in speech; is an only son (another son died before 
Camillo’s birth). 

His parents are Jewish-Italian (or Austrian). They had moved 
to Vienna long before the war and were quite well to do. His 
father is a wholesale merchant. In regard to hereditary stigmata, 
the patient states that his mother had suffered from a slight attack 
of conversion hysteria (not described in detail), and that his father 
suffered from “ nervousness.”’ He worked in his father’s business; 
he was in the war, where, as stated, he was wounded in 1916 (gun- 
shot wound of the lung), being then twenty-three years old. He 
then retired from the front and remained in the interior, passing 
the time in sanitariums, or in the country, but for the most part 
at home, in Vienna. 

The patient, who was in very low spirits recounted his burdens 
which were greater than he could bear; “it is impossible for him 
to accomplish anything and it is likewise impossible to refrain from 
action”: He is suffering from great depression and loss of memory; 
he forgets events the moment after they have taken place; when 
he leaves home it is nearly always necessary to go back for something 
—he forgets his brief case, or puts on his overcoat and forgets 
his coat. He forgets his social engagements (most easily the un- 
pleasant ones); all his actions are purposeless; he can no longer 
perform his work properly; he can no longer read; after following 
a few pages he realizes that he is merely staring at the printing 
without comprehending a word. His thoughts turned to suicide. 

When questioned as to further symptoms the patient described his 
somatic experiences somewhat as follows: ‘“ The phenomena usually 
assume a definite sequence. First, as signs of warning, I feel a 
twinge in the upper part of the thigh and pain in the knees, then 
pressure in, or above, the kidney region, then obstipation. The 
pressure in the kidney region is painful and sometimes becomes 
almost unbearable. The conditions may grow so bad that I cannot 
move (from a later description it was learned further that the 
attacks began usually with a profuse movement of the bowels). This 
was followed by the twinges or pains in the knees which resembled 
a slight rheumatism of the joints. With this there was salivation 
and the attack terminated, after the obstipation, in a profuse empty- 
ing of the bowels (which took place spontaneously). I discovered 
that the attacks made their appearance whenever I had a mountain 
trip in view. It seemed as though the attacks had the purpose of 
preventing my mountain excursions, though I enjoyed them im- 
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mensely. Two years ago these attacks were so distressing that I 
called on Dr. X, who tried to hypnotize me. Under his stimulating 
influence I improved somewhat, but only for a time. It is possible 
that my depressions were connected with great disillusionments which 
I experienced. For example, I was twice engaged to be married 
and was disappointed both times, and my best friend, a short time 
ago, broke off his friendship with me.” 

The patient complained bitterly of the manner in which he is 
treated at home. He is twenty-six years old, but is given no more 
consideration than a boy of fifteen; he has no freedom, is kept 
under surveillance, is held under his mother’s dominance in an absurd 
fashion. 

When the patient visited me, he remained seated a long time 
as if he had something more to say. With hesitation he finally 
admitted that he was impotent, “of course psychically impotent,” 
he added. 

He stated further that he had studied medicine for several 
semesters and that he was a philosopher (this might constitute the 
picture of the academic student, but it was discovered later that 
this attitude was merely a wish); that he has hiatuses of memory 
and suffers from a feeling of fatigue in the morning, although he 
sleeps well. 

Dr. Stekel sent Monticuli to me for analysis. 

The patient’s communications, at the beginning of the analysis, 
consisted for the most part of complaints about his poor success 
with girls and women, but from various remarks, as well as from 
a diary, consisting of fact and fancy mingled in a somewhat literary 
style, which he gave me to read, it was sufficiently clear that he 
must have had some playful experience with the fair sex, and this 
was very probable, judging from his pleasing appearance. There 
is no doubt that he had aroused lively interest in women, but some- 
thing must have prevented him from making use of his gifts to 
the full extent. His unsuccessful love affairs extended back into 
his childhood and he found evidence of his misfortunes at all ages. 
On a journey to Matura, after he had finished at the Exportakademie, 
he was attracted by a pretty blond French woman at the hotel table. 
She was older than he, and to his chagrin paid no attention to him. 
During this summer his depression made its appearance for the 
first time. He was impelled to withdraw from the company of 
his parents with whom he was traveling and retire to the solitude of 
the forest. At a still earlier period, when he was twelve or thirteen 
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years old, he made the acquaintance of the daughter of the owner 
of the house in which he was living with his parents. She was a 
“pretty girl,” and he overheard people saying at that time that the 
two children would make a fine pair. He hinted to his companion, 
who was near his own age, what he had overheard, but she laughed 
at him, greatly to his distress. 

The period of convalescence from his wound was a time of 
gayety. He was then twenty-two years old and spent a part ot 
the winter in a fashionable sanitarium, where he had many flirtations. 
He was particularly attracted by a very beautiful married woman, 
an actress, who was also spending the winter there. She was a 
coquette and much sought after, but she showed a preference for 
him and accorded him many favors. She even permitted him to 
kiss her and then his comrades advised him to “go deeper into the 
affair.” From this moment on he became obsessed with the idea of 
possessing this woman. He seized the bull by the horns and one 
evening approached the fair Frau Lia with an unequivocal proposal 
for the night, boldly demanding the key to her room. The lady 
who, to judge from the advances she had made, expected to enter 
into intimate relations with him, could not regard the proposal in 
the form he made it, as serious. She laughed at him, calling him 
a silly boy, and held him at a distance. The scene, or rather the 
ideas connected with it, excited him to such a degree that onanism 
was the result—produced by motion of the body, for at that time 
he had not learned to masturbate. He discovered this form of 
gratification soon afterward. (We will speak later of the mastur- 
bation phantasies, which are always of such importance). Up to 
this time C. Monticuli had never had heterosexual experience. The 
fact that in making this proposal he took the precaution to form 
it in a manner which rendered its acceptance impossible, was very 
characteristic of the patient’s attitude. Proceeding with the descrip- 
tion of his misfortunes, he spoke of a girl whom he greatly desired 
at the seaside resort of “Gansehaufel.” She made unmistakable 
advances to him, but he did not avail himself of his opportunities. 
Instead of acting as young men usually act in the company of girls, 
he became lyric, assuming the role of the moral hero and fanatic. 
The real fact was that he was seized with anxiety, had pain in 
the back and a sudden flow of saliva. These same symptoms accom- 
panied by others had in greater or less degree made their appearance 
on various occasions (and sometimes, as it seemed, when he experi- 
enced desire or pleasure) as, for example when his friends spoke 
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of their beautiful women friends. He never took pleasure in visiting 
seaside resorts, because he was embarrassed when he had to undress. 
but on this occasion he had forced himself to go in order to be 
with this girl. Lack of money usually prevented him from entering 
into relations with women; he was provided with only a very nig- 
gardly allowance by his parents. In his erotic adventures he was 
always afraid that something would happen—usually something 
vague, of which he could form no definite idea. Marriage schemes 
were a mania with him. He was engaged twice, both times with 
humiliating termination—especially the second time. On. this 
occasion he had entered into intimate relations with a girl, Margit. 
She became pregnant; an operation resulted. The girl’s uncle made 
a complaint against him for seduction under promise of marriage 
and made things hot for him—a great uproar! He related that he 
had received his fiancées and also some of his girl friends from 
male friends—as though he were not sufficiently enterprising himself 
to woo them. Thus his second fiancée was the discarded friend 
of his friend Theo; for another sweetheart he was indebted to 
the sculptor L. A. Theo and L. A. play a very remarkable part 
in the life of the patient, and we will refer later to this phase. The 
patient related instances of slight which began even in the inter- 
mediate school period. For example an onanism conspiracy was 
formed among the boys. C. Monticuli was surprised and hurt that 
the boys did not draw him into it, but treated him as though he 
were a little girl who could not be seriously considered. Besides 
he was neglected and looked down upon because of his Jewish 
nationality. As to the beginning of the somatic phenomena which 
were at times almost unbearable, the patient was uncertain. At one 
time he said that the strongest attack took place at a holiday cele- 
bration in his 23rd year, when, as frequently on such occasions, he 
was suddenly overcome by a feeling of loneliness. At another time 
he believed they began in 1913 (in his eighteenth year) and they were 
then attributed to poisoning. Again he was inclined to think they 
began with the frustrated excitements at Gansehaufel. They were 
accompanied by the various symptoms with which we are acquainted. 
Upon this last named occasion as on all similar ones the salivation 
was a specially marked feature. The patient interpreted this 
phenomena quite properly as an hysterical expression for the follow- 
ing: “My mouth waters,” that is to say, “at the delicious fruit 
of love which I do not venture to gather.” This very apt interpre- 
tation led to the information that the patient, when he sought my 
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advice, had some knowledge of psychoanalysis. Such knowledge 
is not without its disadvantages; in fact | might almost say that 
it is very undesirable. Camillo Monticuli showed very great skill 
in interpreting symptoms and in reading symbols, and this skill, 
naturally, increased as the analysis proceeded. 

The somatic symptoms mentioned were connected in a very 
remarkable manner with the patient’s passion for mountain climbing. 
An experience in his thirteenth year, which, however, was not at 
first connected with these symptoms, must be regarded as the 
earliest manifestation of this relationship. At that time Camillo 
undertook many mountain climbing expeditions with his tutor, for 
instance on the Rax and the Hohe Wand, the wonderful landscape 
of which left an indelible impression on his mind. After an excursion 
of this sort the patient had an attack which the physician then re- 
garded as inflammation of the kidneys. Furunculosis, bad general 
appearance, disturbances of digestion, led to an examination of the 
urine which was found to contain considerable albumin. For this 
reason mountain excursions had to be abandoned for some time, 
to the great disappointment of the patient. For convalescence his 
mother took him to the seaside, to Sistiana, where Camillo was in 
despair, at having to sit quietly under constant observation in a 
lounge chair, instead of seeking enjoyment by tramping around alone 
on the mountains. The following summer, which he spent with the 
family at Innichen, he made up for this, however, by buying various 
books in which there were descriptions of mountain excursions. 
These books he read in bed, where he was obliged frequently to 
remain because of an illness resembling grippe. His fancy, set in 
activity by fever, permitted him to imagine these climbing parties 
with such vividness that he could perceive the various different 
somatic phenomena which accompany such trips in reality. For 
example, after an imaginary ascent of the Cima de Doici, he was 
completely exhausted. 

In the two or three years following, a certain tendency to fainting 
fits was noticed. An attack of this sort set in after the return 
from the (very easy) ascent of Rosetta in San Martino. A short 
time before, the patient had also shown a tendency to faint accom- 
panied by the digestive symptoms so well known to us. Physicians 
had made a diagnosis of poisoning—probably from preserves. The 
patient had refused to accept this diagnosis and even at that time 
expressed the conviction that his symptoms had a neurotic founda- 
tion. We have here before us (when the patient was seventeen or 
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eighteen years old), a period in which the attacks developed in 
very much the same form as at the present time. From the time 
of the acute kidney inflammation (albuminuric) the forced abstinence 
from the sport of mountain climbing lasted about a year. Finally 
the patient stole away from time to time and under the pretense 
of making short excursions, undertook extensive mountain ascents 
from which he derived intoxicating pleasure. These trips were often 
followed by the appearance of symptoms. After the war, when the 
patient had demonstrated that he was in condition to undertake 
arduous trips he could again openly follow his beloved pursuit. 
“In climbing it is first of all the danger which pleases me,” the 
patient explained during one of the first analytic sessions, “ and 
in a trip during the present year I paid dearly for my love of 
danger. I was making the trip alone up the Hohe Wand and at 
a stop where the ascent was very easy I was seized by a bad 
attack; I was overcome by anxiety; I reeled and then lost conscious- 
ness entirely. After this experience C. Monticuli was greatly 
depressed. He felt that he was not in condition to climb mountains 
and undertake other sports of this nature. This aroused the desire 
in him to overcome his weakness and later, accompanied by his 
friend Theo, he really succeeded in making a mountain trip without 
any unpleasant incident. 

Soon after this communication the patient gave expression to 
what we had divined at the beginning—that the mountain climbing 
was a substitute. Indeed he remembered the words of his friend 
Theo: that it was not the sport of mountain climbing which Camillo 
enjoyed, but that he “really cohabited with the rocks.” Camillo 
regarded this expression as very apt. The parallelism between the 
mountain sport and love was as apparent to us as to the patient. 
The one passion constituted a substitute for the other. It was 
not only that the danger and the beauty of nature caused him to 
forget his love sorrows, but he derived a veritable orgastic intoxica- 
tion from the mountains and it sometimes happened to him after 
this excitement that he was exhausted, and that he sank down as 
after extraordinary enjoyment of passion. There was still another 
trait of character proving this parallel between the surmounting of 
the difficulties of mountain climbing and the conquest of women. 
The patient loved to hypnotize girls and women in order to have 
the sense of power which he was able to obtain in no other way, 
and this, of course is another substitute for the real possession of 


the loved object. The patient explained that he undertook frenzied 
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mountain chmbing to help him endure his two defeats of the 
previous year (his two unfortunate engagements), but that he had 
found himself “impotent” in regard to the mountains also, being 
seized with anxiety and with the fainting attacks. Then, too, he 
called the mountain journeys which he made in phantasy (when 
he was confined to his bed at Innichen) “ mountain onanism ”; in 
short he identified the mountain sport and sexual passion—the moun- 
tains and the sexual object. A further, though secondary foundation 
for this parallel is perhaps offered in the fact that many mountain 
peaks bear feminine names (as Rosetta, for instance). 

There are various indications of a homosexual component in the 
make-up of this patient. It might even seem that homosexuality 
is the cause of his turning away from women and of his failures 
in this direction, notwithstanding his conscious inclinations. (This 
will be discussed later.) Consonant with a homosexual tendency 
also, was the patient’s communication of his enthusiastic friendships 
with men, sometimes approaching erotic intensity (bodily pleasure 
when he went hand in hand with the sculptor, L. A., and when, 
exhausted, he threw his arm about Theo), and also the fact that 
one of the severest attacks he ever had, was after a revel (without 
any sexual dalliance) with the sculptor, L. A., who was also a 
neurotic. It might also be suspected that his love for the two women 
corresponding to his two friends (as well as a third case nearly 
analogous to these), was only a passing over of the libido from the 
homosexual object to the heterosexual. Subsequent events show, 
however, that while there is some truth in this view of the case, 
it is far from reaching the essential foundation of the conditions. 
It may be remarked cursorily that the modesty shown by the patient 
in not wishing to appear naked before people (not only women on 
the bathing beach, but men also, when he entered the army) are 
also in harmony with homosexual tendencies. But, nevertheless, as 
we shall see later, his modesty had another foundation. 

The analysis very soon brought the attitude of the patient toward 
women more clearly to light, as well as the obstacles in the way of 
normal relations and the details in regard to the impotence, revealing 
the symbolic significance of the phenomena which had first made their 
appearance im connection with the mountain climbing experiments. 
At about this stage of the analysis, the patient became convinced that 
it was really his impotence which had decided him to seek analytic 
treatment, though at the time he was not conscious that this was his 
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reason for doing so. For the sake of illustration a few examples 
from the communications of the patient in regard to his difficulties 
may here be given. 

It was long before C. Monteculi ventured to have any relations 
at all with women. In his twenty-fifth year he made his first attempt 
at coitus with the friend of one of his male acquaintances and in the 
apartment of the latter. It was in response to the encouragement of 
this male friend that he forced himself finally to enter into the rela- 
tion. The result was great anxiety, “stage fright,’ and ejaculatio 
ante portas. On an attempt afterward to repeat the congressus “there 
was again some obstacle ” which the patient could not remember more 
definitely. Soon afterward he was taken by this friend to a brothel. 
The emission was successful but coitus continued probably only about 
twenty seconds, as there was ejaculatio precox. The orgasm was 
very weak, so that he asked himself how people could make such a 
to-do over a pleasure of this sort. The patient visited the lupanar 
several times. Among various experiences there was fellatio but he 
preferred onanism. He had learned this without guidance in his 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, after nights of sexual stimulation, but 
without knowing how orgasm could be produced (the first orgasm 
occurred after he had been repulsed by Lia). We see, therefore, that 
congressus resulted in ejaculatio precox in those cases in which some 
other obstacle did not render the act impossible, either in the earlier 
stages or at the last moment (false erection or ejaculatio ante 
portas). The patient observed that usually a certain shyness pre- 
vented him from establishing friendships with women and, when 
established, from giving the relations an intimate turn; if intimacy 
“threatened,” he found that those protective measures with which 
we are acquainted, 1.c., the attacks, immediately interposed. Usually 
before anticipated congressus some condition such as intense 
abdominal pain with diarrhea, headache, irresistible pressure of urine, 
etc., made its appearance. For example, he once had the intention of 
passing a night of love with the little singer Ada, in a hotel, in a 
health resort. When the time arrived he was seized, immediately 
after supper, with a severe attack of pain in the bowels and nausea. 
He was obliged to vomit and was in a most pitiable condition, and 
the girl very kindly took care of him. As soon as he realized that, 
by this means, he was saved from the obligation of coitus he recovered 
completely and was filled with a sense of comfort and well being. 
If he has congressus in prospect the patient lives in a state of anxiety 
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which increases in intensity with every success that brings him nearer 
the event; when he arrives at the act itself it is undertaken with 
trembling and an outbreak of perspiration. 

Two illustrations of his resistance to beginning acquaintance with 
girls: the patient related that he sometimes feels compelled to look 
away from pretty girls, in the street cars, for instance. Toward 
evening, a short time ago, he stood with some friends on the Kartner- 
strasse. A very pretty girl passed them; one of his friends thought 
they should speak to her. C. Monteculi, who had a real inclination 
for sexual adventure, hurried after her and said: “Ah! young lady, 
are you going so early to your favorites ? —that is to say, he accosted 
her with a form of address which, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances and the place, was insulting and would cut off further 
acquaintanceship. This little incident furnishes opportunity to call 
attention to two significant features: (1) That the patient felt it 
incumbent on him to play the “ gay devil,” the bold flirt, the rake, 
that is to say, to follow the impulse which Stekel had called the 
“immoral imperative ” (compare the patient’s experience with Lia). 
(2) That the patient had a tendency to derogate from and undervalue 
the sexual object, which was for him unattainable, following the 
principle of the fox and the sour grapes. 

The complement of this derogation from the sexual object is the 
undervaluation of the sexual act itself, which, in the patient’s case, 
was instanced, on one of the few occasions of sexual intercourse in 
his experience, by the question, in the midst of the act: “ Have you 
read the evening paper? How do the Jugo-Slav kronen stand?” 

For the patient the most favorable conditions for intercourse were 
secured when he had become accustomed to intimate relations with 
the girl. This was most of all the case in his second engagement; at 
first the patient was impotent in her case also. Often he made a 
retreat, or they avoided the situation by mutual onanism; or again 
the patient restricted himself to merely putting his arms around the 
girl; he always preferred masturbation. But the impotence vanished 
at a characteristic moment, namely, when the pair became engaged. 
At this stage a half-way satisfactory coitus sometimes took place, 
although still of short duration. This latter attitude of the patient, 
legitimacy,” is the opposite pole 


namely, the favorable response to 

of the “immoral imperative.” 
Still another feature of the patient’s behavior is of significance: 

he was greatly pleased if the circumstances preventing his sexual 
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enjoyment made his love adventure assume the form of an outpouring 
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of motherly tenderness. The patient would then lay his head in the 
lap of the girl and a sentimental scene would ensue. Compare the 
instance where the singer Ada assumed the role of the tender nurse. 
We shall later make the acquaintance of the prototype of this situ- 
ation. A further significant consequence of this same tendency is 
that the patient was drawn toward mature, married women and was 
always pleased with their motherly attitude. In the ideas of marriage 
which seized him now and then, the thought “ The woman that can 
hold me must be both a mother and a prostitute,” always emerged. 
Before entering upon the theme here indicated, i.e., “ the mother,” 
we will add something from the anamnesis which the patient himself 
furnished us in written form, during the course of the analysis. 

“In the intermediate school I was always a dreamer. This my 
teachers called indolence and they were always dissatisfied with me 
on account of it. My comrades were strangers to me; they were 
always too clever, and I felt myself too young for them, although, for 
the most part, they were of my own age. I was always spoiled by 
my mother, especially in regard to my health. As she was very 
nervous she bothered me to death about the slightest illness. Because 
of a harmless hernia she allowed me neither to sing nor to take part 
in the gymnastics in the school; later she prevented me from engaging 
in any kind of sport because of my alleged inflammation of the kid- 
neys, which consisted of a slight albuminuria at puberty. From this 
circumstance my mother developed a mania—the fear of albumin! 
(The exclamation point is the patient’s.) This fear on her part almost 
caused me injury, for I began gradually to believe that she was right. 
In spite of these circumstances, or, it may be, because of them I was 
a regular ‘ mother’s boy’ and I remained a ‘ mother’s pet’ until my 
emancipation in my twenty-fifth year. The breach with my family 
took place only as a result of the ‘ guying’ of my friends, and with 
great excitement and turmoil. With the exception of the period in 
the field with the army, I was never separatéd from my family. For 
this reason I have never enjoyed the pleasures of other children, never 
had opportunity to sow my wild oats, was never boisterous, was 
always alone. 

“At the age of sixteen years masturbation began (though at that 
time without ejaculation). The accompanying phantasies were 
usually that, together with naked women I was creeping through 
warm, soft-pillowed tubes, without thinking of coitus, however. 
When I was twenty-one years old Lia S., a mature woman, very expe- 
rienced in love affairs, fell in love with me. (Here followed the episode 
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which increases in intensity with every success that brings him nearer 
the event; when he arrives at the act itself it is undertaken with 
trembling and an outbreak of perspiration. 

Two illustrations of his resistance to beginning acquaintance with 
girls: the patient related that he sometimes feels compelled to look 
away from pretty girls, in the street cars, for instance. Toward 
evening, a short time ago, he stood with some friends on the Kartner- 
strasse. A very pretty girl passed them; one of his friends thought 
they should speak to her. C. Monteculi, who had a real inclination 
for sexual adventure, hurried after her and said: “Ah! young lady, 
are you going so early to your favorites ? ”—that is to say, he accosted 
her with a form of address which, taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances and the place, was insulting and would cut off further 
acquaintanceship. This little incident furnishes opportunity to call 
attention to two significant features: (1) That the patient felt it 
incumbent on him to play the “ gay devil,” the bold flirt, the rake, 
that is to say, to follow the impulse which Stekel had called the 
“immoral imperative ” (compare the patient’s experience with Lia). 
(2) That the patient had a tendency to derogate from and undervalue 
the sexual object, which was for him unattainable, following the 
principle of the fox and the sour grapes. 

The complement of this derogation from the sexual object is the 
undervaluation of the sexual act itself, which, in the patient’s case, 
was instanced, on one of the few occasions of sexual intercourse in 
his experience, by the question, in the midst of the act: “ Have you 
read the evening paper? How do the Jugo-Slav kronen stand ?’ 

For the patient the most favorable conditions for intercourse were 
secured when he had become accustomed to intimate relations with 
the girl. This was most of all the case in his second engagement; at 
first the patient was impotent in her case also. Often he made a 
retreat, or they avoided the situation by mutual onanism; or again 
the patient restricted himself to merely putting his arms around the 
girl; he always preferred masturbation. But the impotence vanished 
at a characteristic moment, namely, when the pair became engaged. 
At this stage a half-way satisfactory coitus sometimes took place, 
although still of short duration. This latter attitude of the patient, 
namely, the favorable response to “legitimacy,” is the opposite pole 
of the “ immoral imperative.” 

Still another feature of the patient’s behavior is of significance: 
he was greatly pleased if the circumstances preventing his sexual 
enjoyment made his love adventure assume the form of an outpouring 
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of motherly tenderness. The patient would then lay his head in the 
lap of the girl and a sentimental scene would ensue. Compare the 
instance where the singer Ada assumed the role of the tender nurse. 
We shall later make the acquaintance of the prototype of this situ- 
ation. A further significant consequence of this same tendency is 
that the patient was drawn toward mature, married women and was 
always pleased with their motherly attitude. In the ideas of marriage 
which seized him now and then, the thought “ The woman that can 
hold me must be both a mother and a prostitute,” always emerged. 
Before entering upon the theme here indicated, i.e., “the mother,” 
we will add something from the anamnesis which the patient himself 
furnished us in written form, during the course of the analysis. 

“In the intermediate school I was always a dreamer. This my 
teachers called indolence and they were always dissatisfied with me 
on account of it. My comrades were strangers to me; they were 
always too clever, and I felt myself too young for them, although, for 
the most part, they were of my own age. I was always spoiled by 
my mother, especially in regard to my health. As she was very 
nervous she bothered me to death about the slightest illness. Because 
of a harmless hernia she allowed me neither to sing nor to take part 
in the gymnastics in the school; later she prevented me from engaging 
in any kind of sport because of my alleged inflammation of the kid- 
neys, which consisted of a slight albuminuria at puberty. From this 
circumstance my mother developed a mania—the fear of albumin! 
(The exclamation point is the patient’s.) This fear on her part almost 
caused me injury, for I began gradually to believe that she was right. 
In spite of these circumstances, or, it may be, because of them I was 
a regular ‘ mother’s boy’ and I remained a ‘ mother’s pet’ until my 
emancipation in my twenty-fifth year. The breach with my family 
took place only as a result of the ‘ guying’ of my friends, and with 
great excitement and turmoil. With the exception of the period in 
the field with the army, I was never separatéd from my family. For 
this reason I have never enjoyed the pleasures of other children, never 
had opportunity to sow my wild oats, was never boisterous, was 
always alone. 

“At the age of sixteen years masturbation began (though at that 
time without ejaculation). The accompanying phantasies were 
usually that, together with naked women I was creeping through 
warm, soft-pillowed tubes, without thinking of coitus, however. 
When I was twenty-one years old Lia S., a mature woman, very expe- 
rienced in love affairs, fell in love with me. (Here followed the episode 
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already described when the patient demanded the key to the room.) 
In the night following I masturbated for the first time with ejacula- 
tion and orgasm.” At this time, also, the first attempt at coitus was 
made, taking place in the patient’s twenty-second year; it was unsuc- 
cessful. Then followed the visits to the lupanar; the patient learned 
fellatio, cunnilingus, coitus inter mammas, mutual onanism, and made 
use of these situations as musturbation phantasies. The patient stated 
further: “About this time I made an unsuccessful attempt at coitus 
a posteriori with a prostitute, in which | played the rdle of succubus 
and this was accompanied with strong orgasm.” 

(The patient then gave details concerning frustrated sexual 
excitements and also concerning mountain climbing, with both of 
which we have already become sufficiently acquainted. ) 

“As my home had become a prison I entered upon my first coup 
d’etat, namely, my engagement to B. G. My critical judgment was 
at this time reduced to a minimum; I overlooked the fact that the 
mother of my sweetheart was a common cocotte and that her father 
was a criminal. The opposition of my parents to this marriage I 
made use of at the opportune moment to construct excuses for break- 
ing it off. I had the greatest fear of a union of this sort and, under 
the pretense of a nervous affection, ruptured the relationship as soon 
as it began to be earnest. Later I returned to my mountain climbing 
in which | fond tranquillity. 

“A single summer passed alone with my mother, in which no other 
demands were made upon me, was sufficient to restore the old con- 
ditions. (He means by this expression the former bad conditions— 
the peculiar turn of words is bipolar!) With all the symptoms of a 
classical heart neurosis I went boldly on climbing tours and soon 
discovered that these heart phenomena were of psychic nature. 

“After the engagement episode a long period of masturbation set 
in with a turning of erotic interest to dancing. Up to that time I 
had always refused to learn dancing, as I had not the courage to put 
my arms around a strange woman. Just a short time ago there was 
an attempt at coitus which was entirely without result and soon after- 
ward onanism with weak orgasm. As result of this coitus there was 
infection with gonorrhea. A period of depression followed so that 
I decided to go to Dr. Stekel for treatment and he referred me to 
Dr. Silberer for psychoanalysis. I suspected what was really the 
matter with me—that I needed ‘a woman.’ However, as I described 
my symptoms to Dr. Stekel I said nothing of my impotence, but 
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spoke only of my depression, aversion to work, etc. Besides the 
gonorrhea broke out while I was undergoing psychoanalytic treatment. 

“TI like to flirt and indeed am quite successful if, from the start, 
the possibility of more intimate relations is excluded. As soon as I 
see any approach to intimacy I break off the relations immediately. 
I am not in a condition to offer a woman any mental pleasure, and 
much less am I able to offer her any physical pleasure. For these 
reasons I was always obliged to content myself with cocottes, with 
whom I make conquests because of my ‘good behavior.’ I have 
never taken a woman without first asking her politely if it is agree- 
able to her. Besides I was always afraid of infection and pregnancy. 

“In my distress I blamed every conceivable circumstance. I 
imagined that I was ugly, stupid, and plunged headlong in the pursuit 
of cheap pleasures in which | found no satisfaction. I ran from one 
woman to another with my moral hypochondria, with my thoughts of 
suicide, and with my artificial ascetic principles, never finding a 
suitable love object.” 

We here take up again the thread of our remarks, considering first 
the statements of the patient regarding his mother, given early in the 
analysis. He was incensed against his parents, especially against 
his mother. She was pretty and treated him as though he were a 
little baby, interfering in all his affairs, as, for instance, directing how 
he should dress, etc., calling after him to be sure he had a hand- 
kerchief, making scenes at table if he did not eat everything placed 
before him—in short pestering him ceaselessly about all sorts of 
unimportant things. She was jealous of everybody to whom he 
attached himself; had always tried to shut him off from the com- 
panionship of young people. This attempt to isolate him was not 
unsuccessful, it would seem, for when the patient was seventeen 
years old and some friends wanted to make him acquainted with a 
pretty girl he found nothing more interesting to do than to complain 
to his mother about it. The father was interested solely in his busi- 
ness. The two parents worked constantly and systematically toward 
one goal, namely, to keep Camillo from independence and to prevent 
him from forming any opinions of his own. He was obliged to listen 
again and again to the assertions that he knew nothing of life, that 
he was too young and stupid to have any judgment. We soon per- 
ceive, however, that the patient, notwithstanding his complaints, was 
strongly attached to his home and that obviously his habit of forget- 
ting objects and leaving them at home is a symptomatic act showing 
this fixation. 
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We have already learned that one of the first experiences during 
the analysis was the outbreak of the gonorrhea, under the circum- 
stances coming as a surprise. 

We come now to the first dream during the period of the analysis 
which was related by the patient in the second week of the treatment. 

Dream: I was in a cigarette shop and asked to see the new Amer- 
ican wares. A gruff clerk showed me about ten small tin boxes, all 
open, in which there were very fine cigars and cigarettes. I examined 
them and asked for the exact prices. With the cigars were also cigar 
holders which could be taken apart, the bowl and stem being separate. 
The clerk was scolding about something (I believe he said that if 
people have so much money they oughtn't to hunt so long). Then he 
hunted something out of a large black box—something that looked like 
a number of photograph plates (or a pack of photographs as in mov- 
ing pictures), only the picture was very small, As I looked closer 
I recognized the old Kaiser. 

In this dream we see the first sign of a homosexual libido trans- 
ference to me (I am the gruff clerk with whom was immediately asso- 
ciated the opposite, an agreeable female clerk and the wares offered 
are phallic and instruments of pleasure). The inquiry for the price 
indicates a quite pronounced money complex in the patient. His 
conduct in the dream is also indicative of the attitude toward the 
analysis. The “ cigar dealer” who has in view his purpose of making 
an analysis, is not pleased when the “ customer,” the person analyzed, 
instead of pouring forth his thoughts, turns them over and over and 


weighs them before expressing them. The cigar holders in sections, 
‘whole,” and with which, besides, nicked 


‘ 


which, therefore, are not 
points are associated, have reference, first of all, to the gonorrhea 
(also because of the syringe used in the treatment) but have a deeper 
reference to the impotence. C. M. had complained of the construc- 
tion of the paper holders used by him in smoking and had expressed 
the intention of buying a better one, only “ it would cost a good deal.” 
Phantasy—procure for himself a better penis. In the speech of the 
clerk in the dream the patient perceived a warning not to roam about 
seeking pleasure, but to work more. The command to work was 
taken by him to mean: lead a more active sexual life. In reference to 
this identification of sexual activity and work I would like to refer 
to the “Anagogic Psychoanalysis” by Dr. Emanuel of Geijerstam, 
Psyche and Eros, II, p. 321, a view to which I do not entirely sub- 
‘immoral imperative ”’ com- 
pelling to sexual intercourse, the welcome excuse of the gonorrhea is 


scribe, however. To the demand of the 
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now opposed. This excuse is also represented in the dream. The 
black box is the coffin and at the same time the repository of the 
buried memories. The kaiser whom the patient recognized when he 
looked more closely, is the father. In fact it was revealed that one 
of the fundamental causes of the patient’s neurosis was the love of 
the father, from childhood unsatisfied. Just this dream led the patient 
to produce a letter which, as a little boy, he had been obliged to write 
to his father. It was a declaration that he would never lie again— 
written in a style as cold and feelingless as a promissory note. The 
attitude toward the father is a bipolar one; the component of oppo- 
sition is predominantly conscious, while the tender one is repressea. 

From the cigars and cigarettes very important inferences can be 
drawn. The fact that they lay together in the box (uterus) suggested 
to the patient the idea that they might indicate a phantasy of mother 
love, and this caused the patient to pour forth a quantity of phantasies 
of this nature in which he had indulged and still indulged. But before 
entering upon this phase we will first finish the analysis of the dream. 
In connection with the cigars the idea which occurred to the patient 
was that of the thing designated by this name in vulgar slang 
(excrement), and several childhood memories connected with this 
theme were recalled. One of these memories we already knew from 
the patient’s long anamnesis. The patient said: “When I was 
twelve years old—no, I must have been younger—I suffered from 
severe constipation. My mother was not at home. I was in great 
distress and strained for hours. It was very painful—the first piece 
was very hard. My nurse was there and was glad that I was success- 
ful. I wanted her to grasp the excrement and remove it.” 

We come now to the phantasies of mother love. The patient 
delighted to indulge in certain day dreams which close examination 
showed to be mother phantasies. From the earliest years his interest 
was taken up with caves and tunnels, and with an airship, the interior 
of which, in his phantasy, he arranged in a remarkable way. Mas- 
turbation was for a long time accompanied by the phantasy that he 
was crawling through soft-bolstered tunnels or passages with naked 
women, the objects of his libido at that time, and this without sexual 
intercourse. The analysis showed that the patient was really longing, 
unconsciously, for erotic tenderness from both his father and his 
mother. This tenderness may be expressed in a formula which may 
seem fantastic, but which, nevertheless, represents the true uncon- 
scious attitude of not a few neurotics, namely, “I am in the mother 
and enjoy the sexual congress of the parents”—or, otherwise 
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expressed, “I enjoy the tenderness of a being who is at the same 
time mother and father.”’ It would lead me too far afield, however, 
to give all the dreams, etc., that belong to this theme. 

Here is the place to remark, parenthetically, that the passion for 
mountain climbing is partially determined through the bipolar rela- 
tion of the patient to the father (and to myself). In the first place 
it must be remembered that the name Monticuli signifies a small 
mountain, or hillock. When the patient ascended the mountains he 
“had sexual relations with them,” to use his own expression, and, 
at the same time, conquered them. Symbolically he enjoyed and 
overcame the father. He rises above himself and his inferiority, 
for it was not only small mountains that he conquered, but, as he 
related with pride, high and difficult ones. Various small and also 
more important incidents confirm this interpretation, and besides, the 
patient immediately recognized its aptness. I call attention here to 
W. Stekel’s instructive principle concerning the “ obligation imposed 
by a name.” 

In the second month of the analysis the following incidents took 
place: because of the gonorrhea the patient, in the urological treat- 
ment, received an injection of lapis preparation, which had to be 
introduced in the urethra posterior. When the catheter passed the 
sphincter the patient was seized with extremely unpleasant sensations, 
which, however, were connected with a trace of libidinous pleasure. 
Afterwards he seemed benumbed and an hysterical attack lasting 
several days made its appearance: a bloating and swelling of the body 
such as the patient had never before experienced (which the patient 
believed was caused by aerophagy ), constipation, and other symptoms. 
The patient was obliged to go to bed. The constipation terminated in 
profuse diarrhea. He described the course of the symptoms thus: 

“An injection of 0.5 per cent argent. nitric. according to Gaillard 
was given. When the sphincter was reached I felt a pronounced pain, 
which for a second seemed to be pleasurable and then suddenly 
changed to discomfort with subsequent strong inclination to defecate. 
Defecation, however, was impossible. The pressure disappeared 
gradually, giving place to griping in the bowels and stomach. Early 
the next day I was seized with severe diarrhea which lasted three 
days: Accompanying phenomena were: salivation, the flow of saliva 
increasing to an unendurable quantity, according to my estimate, 
about a liter daily, with the compulsory idea that it was impossible to 
swallow all the spittle because the gases had so greatly increased; 
simultaneously with this there was aerophagy, which diminished when 
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there was sufficiently absorbing mental distraction, being more 
troublesome in the morning; there was a sort of heartburn which 
could not be influenced by soda and similar remedies. This burning 
was accompanied by retching in the stomach and reached as far as 
the oesophagus, making it nearly impossible for me to take food, 
especially nonliquid food. At the end of two days my general 
exhaustion compelled me to go to bed, where I remained for another 
two days in a comatose state (the family physician suspected bowel 
infection from the gonorrhea, or an irritation from the remedy 
taken). Finally the whole thing became exasperating and I went out. 
My condition improved promptly. The urological treatment was 
continued. Our conference with Dr. Stekel opened my eyes as to 
the nature of my attack. My attention was called to the similarity 
of my condition to that of a pregnant woman. Thereupon all my 
symptoms vanished quickly and in a few days all that remained to 
remind me of what had happened was a slight flow of saliva. At the 
first repetition of the injection by the urologist the same symptoms 
again made their appearance, but in a much less severe form, and 
they disappeared when I kept their illusory nature before my mind. 
The same phenomena occurred later several times at an interruption 
of the treatment, but they always vanished when I kept their psychic 
cause before consciousness. When I looked up the explanation of 
the pathological phenomena in the encyclopedia, I found that heart- 
burn as well as salivation may have a nervous origin, but overlooked 
the fact, which I knew, however, that these are the symptoms which 
make their appearance in women during pregnancy. Then I remem- 
bered that a lady of my acquaintance had spoken to me a short time 
previously concerning the indications of her beginning pregnancy.” 

In these symptoms described by the patient the following may be 
especially emphasized as belonging to the “ realization” of the preg- 
nancy phantasy: the swelling of the body, the pain in the abdomen, 
the going to bed, and the diarrhea. It is clear that a male patient can 
only carry out this illusion in the digestive tract and that the play of 
phantasy will go back to the infantile anal birth theories. 

It still remains for us to examine out of what moments already 
referred to, and out of what further moments this phantasy of our 
patient could be constructed. We will follow our investigation from 
the following points of view: 


“ce 


1. The urethral erotism. 
2. The female rdle (passivity—the protected child). 
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3. Homosexuality and transference. 

4. The anal erotism. 

5. The symptom complex (the setting in of the habitual attacks— 
the aerophagy ). 

6. The phantasy of renewal or regeneration, 


1. Urethral erotism. As the normal sexual life of the patient is 
restricted he is inclined to draw pleasure from other sources, from 
situations and sensations of various kinds. Indeed he stores up these 
sources of pleasure avariciously—a course of behavior essentially 
connected with his money complex. A sensation well adapted to 
furnish pleasure (although not without pain) was the penetration of 
the urethra, as this region seems originally adapted for pleasure. In 
this particular case I do not mean in the general sense, merely, but 
specifically, for the patient states that micturition was for a long 
time connected with pleasurable sensations (erotic), and that it is so 
still, to a slighter degree. We must keep in mind the similarity of 
the treatment by the physician to immissio penis and ejaculatio 
seminis, and also the similarity to defloration, as there was bodily 
resistance and pain connected with the process. We shall then find 
that it is not difficult to understand how the specific phantasy could 
have started from this experience in which the patient played the 
female role. We now come to the female role. 

2. The female role, passivity—situation of the protected child. 
The female role is really only a special instance of, or an accidental 
form of Monticuli’s general passive way of enjoying pleasure. The 
patient, unable to conquer the sexual object—to grasp the pleasure— 
is obliged to receive all from another. This condition finds illus- 
tration in the fact that (after he has overcome the first shyness, con- 
nected with shame, that is the timorousness and the feeling of 
inferiority) the patient is pleased if a woman proceeds in an aggres- 
sive manner, and takes the penis in the hand, in correspondence with 
the old masturbation phantasies, the formula of which is: “I am 
in a brothel for men (that is a brothel visited by women). I am 
lying so that a woman who seeks a man for her satisfaction can see 
my genitals; in order to test them, she takes them in her hand.” The 
passivity of the patient was confirmed by the various experiences 
with which we have become acquainted in this history and by the con- 
duct of the parents. But we have not yet discussed the most profound 
cause of it—namely, certain habits and usages between mother and 
son. It was discovered that until the boy was about ten years old the 
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mother was accustomed to lie with him on the sofa and exchange 
caresses with him, consisting of stroking, etc. As experience shows 
these manipulations undertaken usually in a half-sleeping state 
approach the erotic more nearly than one would suppose. It may 
even be assumed from the description of various scenes that, in this 
particular case, the effects even extended to a stimulation of the penis. 
(We have here explanation for the preference, already referred to 
by the patient, for the tender maternal tone in love scenes. We are 
also able to understand why the patient took such great pleasure in 
the caresses on the divan during his second engagement to Margit). 
Further, there is the memory of an accident—the patient fell into 
stinging nettles and his mother was obliged to treat his penis with 
aluminum acetate. The patient himself, in explanation of his 
mother’s extreme tenderness for him, expressed the suspicion that she 
was sexually unsatisfied in her married life, connecting her fear of 
albumin therewith (albumin and sperma). According to the state- 
ment of the patient, among many similar characteristic forms which 
his mother’s care for him assumed, one of the most important was 
her solicitude concerning his digestive processes and defecation. (See 
Point 4.) 

3. Homosexuality and transference. The homosexuality which 
the patient emphasized at the beginning of the analysis must be 
regarded as one of the poses which he assumed to avoid normal 
sexual intercourse. It was discovered, however, that, secondarily, the 
(repressed) tender feeling for the father constituted a factor in this 
homosexuality, and that there was identification or transference along 
the following lines: Father—analyst—the urologist who treated the 
patient. 

4. Anal erotism. Of especial importance here is the note at the 
end of Point 2, namely, that among the childhood remembrances there 
was a certain preference for things connected with the anal functions. 
A significant nuance—when the patient was engaged in the perusal 
of psychoanalytic books he read of “constricted affect.” The first 
idea he connected with this expression was of the compressed 
skybalon, with which we have become acquainted from his infantile 
memories. 

5. Symptom complex. I need scarcely call special attention to the 
fact that the well elaborated phenomena of pregnancy corresponded 
with the previously existing symptom. In this former complex there 
was already a considerable elaboration of the anal erotic tendency. 
The displacement of the birth idea to defecation, etc., are all given. 
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The mother of the patient, according to his statement, suffered from 
aerophagy (and the father also). The aerophagy of the patient dur- 
ing his “gravidity”’ thus had also the special significance of an 
identification with the mother—the mother with whom the father had 
sexual relations, from which she became pregnant. 

6. The phantasy of regeneration or renewal. I call attention to 
the fact that the patient (in phantasy) holds his parents responsible, 
as it were, for the imperfection of his sexuality (his penis) and strives 
to attain a new and better condition of things. In his phantasy of 
pregnancy (in which he identifies himself with the mother), he 
realizes a better procreation. 

Considering the conditions in the light of this last viewpoint I 
may observe that the phantasy of pregnancy made its appearance at 
a very decisive turn in the psychoanalysis. It constitutes, therefore, 
not only a realization of infantile sexual wishes in a retrograde sense, 
but is also a prospective symbol for the commencing radical improve- 
ment, for the building up of a new personality, endowed, through the 
psychoanalysis, with better impulses. It may be remarked incidentally 
that all the sufferings of which the patient had complained disap- 
peared. He became able to work and capable of taking pleasure in 
work, in short, a man to whom the gates of natural sexual intercourse 
are open and who can now enjoy his mountain climbing unhindered 
and in healthy form. 











PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL GLIMPSES OF LORD BYRON * 


By JoHN HoLLanp Cassity, M.D. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


So fascinating and so decidedly tempting have been the purely 
literary considerations of Byron’s character and productions, that 
the psychological and psychiatric phases of his life, if not overlooked, 
have at least been underemphasized. It is the purpose of this paper 
to call attention to a few of the psychopathological features of Lord 
Byron’s personality, with special reference to the etiological moti- 
vation of both his literary productions and his singular behavior. 

Minute dissections of Byron’s life have been very admirably 
effected, in the literary sense, by such biographers as Thomas 
Moore,(1) Robert Charles Dallas,(2) Sir Cosmo Gordon (3) and 
Karl Elze,(4) in earlier years, and more recently by Samuel Chew (5) 
and S. D. Symon.(6) In these various biographies, the effect has 
been rather capably considered, but the causative elements activating 
Byron’s particular types of mental reaction, have been ignored. 

John Knott,(7) C. H. Hughes,(8) Mathew Woods,(9) and other 
medical men, have made rather shallow gestures toward offering 
explanations of Byron’s behavior from the psychiatric angle. Woods 
very naively stresses what Byron accomplished in spite of epilepsy 
In the light of the newer conceptions of the epilepsies, it would 
have been much the wiser to have emphasized what heights he had 
attained by virtue of the epileptoid seizures, which possibly afforded 
an outlet for his vicious psychic accumulations. Hughes makes 
“A Neurological Plea for Lord Byron,” and attributes his baser 
tendencies to “ brainfag,” conveniently oblivious of the fact that 
Byron displayed rather gross disorders of conduct before he was 
of sufficient age to have thought exhaustively. Knott fixed the blame 
for Byron’s neurosis on alcoholic excesses, apparently unaware of 
the existence of markedly neurotic manifestations in the poet before 
he had so much as tasted alcohol. Further, alcoholism itself, in the 
opinion of the more advanced workers, is expressive of a neurosis. 
Consequently, one is obliged to delve more deeply into the psycho- 


* Read before the Washington Society of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
January 15, 1925. 
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genesis of the neurosis in order to obtain anything like a satisfying 
explanation of its origin. The epileptic attacks, Knott accounts for 
as follows: “ The pachymeningitis, with the rigid adhesions, solidi- 
fied diploe, the ankylosed cranial sutures, proved to have been of very 
chronic standing, explains all too clearly the ungovernable irritability, 
the explosive restlessness, and the epileptic seizures.”’ 

Lewis,(10) in a recent paper, very deftly states the consensus of 
the newer opinion on this question, and his epitome exposes the 
fallacy of the belief that mechanical irritation alone can cause true 
epileptic attacks: 

“To psychology the unconscious phase is the most important 
feature of the epileptic attack as such, and experience has led us to 
believe that irritating stimuli (lesions) or unpleasant situations do 
not produce the epileptic reaction unless the personality is of the 
epileptic reaction constitution, that is, carrying a heavy unconscious 
bond of fixation at the uterine level.” 


FAMILIAL BACKGROUND 

In order that the rudiments of Byron’s conflicts may be more 
lucidly revealed, it is deemed best to present a brief survey of the 
familial background. No other living man, it is probable, could boast 
of so admirable and unusual an array of progenitors. From the two 
powerful barons, Ernest and Ralph, the first of the paternal line, 
to the Admiral John Byron, the poet’s grandfather, was there hardly 
a single ancestor, who was not eminently distinguished in either 
military or literary fields, usually both. His more immediate paternal 
ancestors, according to Sir Cosmo Gordon, were vigorous, forceful, 
and not infrequently impetuous individuals. Two Sir Johns were 
prominent and towering figures in the Wars of Edward, the first. 
William, the fourth lord, was thrice married, separating from his 
second wife after a rather brief but tortuous attempt to dominate her. 
William, the fifth lord, and the oldest son of the third pact of his 
father, was a man of influence at court and likewise a man of un- 
governable passions. He was sent to the tower for having challenged 
and killed his cousin, Chatworth, in a duel for which there appeared 
to be only flimsy provocation. Elze asserts that it was a wilful 
murder. He later shot a coachman for a triviality, and then drove 
on into town himself. On another occasion, he pushed his wife into 
the lake, she being rescued by a gardener, much to the Baron’s 
chagrin. He betrayed his spiteful nature by allowing an estate to 
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run down because his son married against his advice. He was shunned 
by the neighbors and Elze maintains that the crickets were his only 
friends, and of these he was uncommonly fond. His brother, the 
Admiral John Byron, the grandfather of the poet, was a very bril- 
liant but unfortunate seaman. He was quoted by many writers of 
travels as an authority on matters pertaining to sea-going. His 
son, John Byron, the father of the poet, was born in 1751. He 
received an excellent education and was regarded as one of the hand- 
somest men in England. Because of his notorious escapades and 
reckless debauches he became known as “ Mad Jack Byron.” In the 
words of Sir Cosmo Gordon: “ There was no dissipation, and hardly 
a vice, except those coming immediately within the statutes of the 
county, in which he did not habitually engage.” 

He seduced Amelia, Marchioness of Carmentheau, who had been 
in a happy state of marriage. He then married her. After the most 
brutal conduct on his part, and the greatest and keenest misery on 
hers, she finally deserted him. He then shortly married Miss Cath- 
erine Gordon of Gight, and proceeded to run through with her 
fortune. 

The maternal ancestry of Lord Byron is no less striking than 
the paternal. The account of Dr. J. M. Bulloch, the principal genealo- 
gist of the Gordon family, is incorporated in the recent book of 
J. D. Symon, mentioned above. The early history of the family 
constitutes, in the main, hear-breadth accounts of the duelistic fracases 
of the various male members of the line, and thrilling narrations of 
their repeated incarcerations resulting from murderous offenses. 
George Gordon, Lord Byron’s grandfather, Flze describes as having 
been “a sensible and amiable man, but subject to fits of despondency.” 
He was found drowned in the Bath Canal, and it was conjectured 
that the death was not accidental. A second cousin of the poet’s 
mother also attempted self-extermination, using poison. Mrs. Byron, 
Elze alludes to as a creature of impulse and passion. At one moment 
she would fly into a frenzied rage and in the next would be repentant 
and tearful. She was, like her son, the victim of epileptoid seizures. 
One evening, in 1784, at the theater in Edinburgh, she saw Mrs. 
Siddons perform the part of Isabella in Sothern’s “ Fatal Mar- 
riage,’ and was so overcome upon being reminded of her own 
connubial fiasco, that she fell into a convulsive faint, and had to be 
carried out uttering a loud cry, “Oh my Biron, my Biron.” Symon 
seems inclined to attribute much of Mrs. Byron’s nervous trouble 
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to financial straits, but viewing her difficulties in the light of more 
recent conceptions there are to be found many significant psychogenic 
elements upon which the responsibility might be placed. 

One may well imagine the futility of a marital pact in which, 
a dipsomaniac and a rake, was married to a very hysterical individual 
afflicted with a rather severe neurosis. ‘“ Mad Jack,” in spite of 
her strong affection for him, had not the least compunction about 
ingratiating himself into her good graces and wheedling her into 
separating with her fortune, which he proceeded to make vanish with 
astounding celerity. The scenes that ensued developed such fury that 
Lord Byron himself thirty years later recalled, in a conversation with 
Thomas Medwin: (11) 


RevoLt COMPLEX 

“TI was not so young when my father died but that I perfectly 
remembered him; and had a very early horror of matrimony from 
the sight of domestic broils.” 

Hence, we observe that Byron was reared under the shadow 
of parental dissension, and more particularly, as a witness to the 
reprehensible broils precipitated by the scurrilities of his father. 
After his father had deserted them, Mrs. Byron, if the biographers 
are to be believed, overlooked no opportunity to rehearse the brutali- 
ties and infamies of her husband. Her son was elected the sole 
auditor of these carpings, which seemed to have provoked in him a 
rather exaggerated, but everlasting animosity toward tyranny and 
oppression. This influence was strongly reflected in the various 
roles unconsciously selected by Byron in his sundry life projects. 
Throughout his “ Childe Harold” he exposes, with no lukewarm 
zest, the cause of freedom in almost every country in Europe. Just 
as the Napoleonic cloud grew most portentous to Spain, and during 
his sojourn there he penned the following: 


“Ah, Spain! How sad will be thy reckoning day 

When soars Gaul’s vulture with his wings unfurled 

And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurled, 
And must they fall? The young, the proud, the brave, 

To swell one bloated chief’s unwholesome reign? ”’ 


While in Greece on the same pilgrimage he, with no appreciable 
change in the temperature of his invective, takes up the pen against 
the Ottoman beast : 
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“ Spirit of freedom! When on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Could’st thou forbode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thy Attic plain? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every earl can lord it o’er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly by the rain in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslaved ; in word, in deed, unmanned.” 


Nor does he stop with “ heat in faction.’’ In Italy and in Greece 
he attached himself prominently to their respective causes and actively 
took up the sword, that tyrannical domination might be more 
effectively crushed. 

And it seems quite plausible that many of the so-called “ soldiers 
of fortune” who rove about the globe, seeking parts in wars of 
rebellion, may be subject to similar urges which caused Byron’s bellig- 
erent propensities, and which most probably were engendered by the 
remains of the Oedipus Complex. 

Byron, in his diary, appears to have been quite cognizant of his 
inability to reconcile himself to discipline: “ Everything like a task 
was repugnant to my nature. . . . That subordination, which 
is the soul of all discipline, I submitted to the great difficult yet 
I did submit to it.” 

Hence we observe a very interesting illustration of how a father’s 
brutality to a mother may be reflected later in the activity of a son 
who had witnessed the injustices. 


NARCISM 


Another, and very important, contributory element to Lord By- 
ron’s neurosis was his mother’s accentuated tenderness. Having 
aborted in her attempt to secure, or rather maintain a satisfactory 
love object, Mrs. Byron turned rather desperately to her young son 
to obtain, if not a reciprocal affection at least comfort and solace. 
Her son Georgie became the center of her universe. She eagerly 
transferred the sum total of her affection on him and gluttonously 
monopolized his time, allowing him out of her sight only with great 
reluctance. She constantly admonished him to take care that he 
be not harmed and each time would hasten to impress upon his mind 
the fact that he was all she had to live for. And, judging from an 
incident which occurred when Byron was seven years old, it seems 
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that he heeded quite well her cautions. This is quoted from the 
juvenile notes of a school fellow which were incorporated in Sir 
Cosmo Gordon’s book: 

“Once when Byron and I were crossing a rickety bridge on a 
pony, Byron crossed it only after a considerable remonstration, and 
after he had voiced his objection as follows: 

3rig o’ Bolgonnie, the wight be thy wa’ 
W1' a widow’s ae son, an a mare's ae foal 
Down thoul’t fa 





Now who knows but the pony may be a ‘ mare’s ae foal; and we 
are both widow’s ae sons’; but you have a sister and I have nobo’y 
to lament for me but my mother.” 

Elze says: 

“The worst was that Mrs. Byron incessantly interfered with 
the instruction of the boy; not only from Saturday to Monday was 
Georgie kept at home but often the whole week; and in all the 
complaints that were made she appears to have taken the part of 
the pupil against the masters.”’ 

She verily idolized him and rejected that essential judgment 
usually employed by mothers of good taste in rearing their children. 
She instilled into him remarkable qualities and impressed upon him 
the ancestral background of which he should be duly proud. She 
imbued him with the idea that he was a very unusual and altogether 
superior lad, and from his later remarks, he seems to have taken 
her at her word. 

He started to school at Aberdeen. Having been “cock of the 
roost” at home, Byron had no good reason to anticipate any altera- 
tion of his position. But he was doomed to a most unfortunate 
plight. Not only did his playmates fail to recognize the superior 
qualities which his mother had seen in him, but they mercilessly 
called attention to, and often maliciously ridiculed the deformed, 
cloven foot.* Had Byron been of any but a strong compensatory 
makeup, he, no doubt, would have found a way out. But with the 
dogged, indomitable blood of his haughty progenitors surging in 
his veins, he managed to surmount many of these difficulties, but 
not nearly all. “He had a horror,” Moore records, “of being 
placed below the younger boys, either in his studies or games.”’ He 
could never be induced to play “ second fiddle.” He fairly detested 


* The author was unable to discover in this organic defect any factor of 
vital etiological consequence, i.e., in the Adlerian sense. 
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his first year at Harrow School, a public school, as everything was 
new to him and he felt ill at ease and dissatisfied in an inconspicuous 
role. It was only in his last two years, when he had risen to be 
leader, did he reconcile himself to the place. He apparently, how- 
ever, never quite ridded himself of that first sickening realization 
that he could not be regarded on the outside with that adoration 
to which he had been accustomed and which he now naturally ex- 
pected. This did little though, toward quenching that savage thirst 
for admiration which he had developed as a part of a morbid process. 
It might here be cited that numerous children are very spoiled, but 
at the same time, develop no such intense desire for praise; but these 
numerous children, in the first place, have probably had no such 
unusual home situation, and, secondly, Byron was of a definite psycho- 
neurotic makeup. His ability to excel in athletics seemed to tem- 
porarily quiesce this rabid intolerance of belittlement, by virtue of 
the fact he became a leader in this field. But as soon as he began 
to write he reacted with violence to any criticism of his efforts. The 
first, and one of his most vitriolic satires, “ The English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ was written in vicious retort to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, the critics of his “ Hours of Idleness.” It was they 
who had composed some rather scathing comments on the poem 
contained in his collection. The violence of his feeling is betrayed 
in the preface to “ Hours of Idleness”’: 

“As to the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed require an 

Jercules to crush an hydra, but if the author succeeds in merely 
bruising one of the heads of the serpent, though his hand should 
suffer in the encounter, he will feel amply satisfied.” 

Another time he grew highly incensed toward Lord Carlyle for 
having cast an aspersion toward one of his earlier poems. At a 
later date he again became enraged at Carlyle for ignoring his hint 
to be introduced into Parliament. He admitted twenty years later 
that he still harbored malice toward Carlyle for this affront. Once 
when Shelley, in a kindly spirit suggested a slight change in the 
arrangement of one Byron’s poems, the latter, unable to hear the 
criticism through, destroyed the entire poem. This unwillingness to 
brook adverse comment, and the fervent yearning for approbation 
fits rather nicely into Pierce Clark’s (12) picture of one phase of 
the epileptic personality. The quotation: 

“One can hardly realize the childish makeup of the epileptic 
desire for commendation and approval.” 
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He likewise cites in this article several cases in which attacks 
had ostensibly been provoked through failure to gain praise, or 
rather through slurs being cast upon their activities. In fact, on one 
cecasion Byron succumbed to a convulsive seizure upon being in- 
formed that one whose admiration he had formerly held, was be- 
trothed to another. He later wrote in his diary: “I know by 
experience that a savage review is hemlock to a sucking author.” 

In spite of all the criticism directed against him, and there was 
considerable, Byron never for one moment lost any of the self-esteem 
which his mother had caused to be seared into his memory. He 
invariably compared himself and in a not unfavorable light with 
Napoleon, Goethe, and other celebrities. He once remarked to 
Medwin: “ Three great men were ruined in one year, Brummel, 
myself and Napoleon.” In a letter to Dallas, he says: “ You talk 
to me of my character and yet it is one which you and fifty others 
have been struggling these seven years to obtain yourself.” 

With the maternal adoration as a background, Byron’s narcistic 
potentialities reached reality in full bloom when he returned from 
his Childe Harold Pilgrimage. He was a peer, a soldier of fortune 
and a passionate poet. He had a handsome, insolent face, and a 
haughty bearing. The effect on London was inevitably an electric 
one—Byron became the rage. He composed sonnets to all the 
beauties and preened under their solicitously enticing glances. He 
had expanded far beyond his wildest childhood phantasyings. Then 
in an off moment, he succumbed to marriage. (His unfaithfulness 
and divorce will be taken up under the “ Don Juan” heading.) Due 
to Byron’s infidelity and rumors of his incestuous relationship with 
his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, Byron was dethroned overnight and 
received, from then on, the appellation of “ Monster” in all respec- 
table households in London, which seemed to have suddenly thrown 
a moral rigor. Only a few friends remained by his side. His only 
alternative was flight. He went to Italy. If his haughty spirit were 
ever to be crushed, this universal censorship would have accom- 
plished it. But here we observe an important factor in Byron’s 
personality, namely, his decidedly compensatory fashion of coping 
with adverse situations. As has been shown, he reacted viciously 
to derogatory comment. Now all comment was not only derogatory, 
but maiming, to his character, but he more than withstood the assault 
He retired to Italy and produced his most famous works, viz., his 
plays and “Don Juan.” “ Manfred” and “Cain” are the plays 
which have proved of especial psychological interest to us. He did 
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in “ Manfred ” what Nietzsche later did in “ Beyond Good and Evil.” 
He became an intellectual god-man, too subtle of nature for mere 
mortals to fathom. He has one of the spirits in the hall of Ariemans 
say of “ Manfred ” to another spirit : 

“He is mine and not thine, it may be; be it so or not, no other 
spirit in this region hath the soul like his or power upon his soul.” 

And a little later, “ He walks not with the souls of men.” 

Here he transcends even the all powerful spirits. If he cannot 
receive the tribute he desires in reality, he will conceive it in fancy; 
and this he very admirably does. In this play world he, in reflecting 
upon earthly things, becomes “a mighty thing among the mean, 
and such the mass are; | disdain to mingle with the herd, though 
to be leader, and of wolves, the lion is alone, and so am I.” Can 
anyone now doubt the bludgeoning narcism in this? Does it not 
coincide with MacCurdy’s (13) very deft statement of what narcism 
implies: ‘‘ Narcism implies, therefore, the unconscious delusion of 
grandeur, power, or capacity. But its implications go further. The 
ego ideal is not a product of an isolated individual, but of individuals 
whose standards are determined very largely by the precept and 
example of parents, teachers, and later society as a whole. In other 
words, the ego ideal is not an egocentric monster but an adaptive 
socialized human being.” 

Byron had created a very lofty ego ideal, too lofty indeed to 
even hope for earthly realization—and only attained a compromise 
goal—his ego ideal in phantasy, by becoming man-god. He becomes 
his own master and his own judge; he has mentally outgrown the 
need of creeds and laws and religions—he is the superman. At the 
end, he willingly penetrates the lurid, unfathomable shadow of death 
rather than minimize his qualities by fettering them with earthly 
restraint. He fully recognized that: “The mind which is the 
mortal makes itself requital for its good or evil thoughts, is its own 
origin of ill and end and its own place and tme.” Perceiving this, 
he no longer feels the needs of earthly existence (that is, that 
mediocre grade of existence which civilization has reached). He 
was the forerunner of a loftier life. 





SADISM 
In addition to this whimsical thirst for commendation and sym- 
pathy, which we recognize as narcism, Lord Byron exhibited another 
trait which, we may conjecture, is the remnant of an exaggerated 
sadism. This is, in common with the narcissism, an infantile vestige 
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quite characteristically present in the epileptic personality makeup. 
That Byron was highly irritable and at times threatening was con- 
ceded by all who had any acquaintance with him. As a boy, he 
carried loaded pistols. Moore attributes this to his admiration for 
his duelistic uncle, William, the Fifth Lord. This may be partially 
true, but what caused him to admire particularly this belligerent 
uncle? We can only infer that the reason was that he too was 
belligerent by nature and was unconsciously seeking an object upon 
which to project his sadistic desires. The pistols constituted the 
potential expedient. That he in reality harbored malevolent cravings 
to inflict injury is very well illustrated by an incident which occurred 
in his late twenties. The quotation from Elze’s book is as follows: 

“ Byron took delight in removing the muzzle from the bulldog. 
On one such occasion, the dog rushed into the stable and so bit one 
of the horses in the throat, that the servant was obliged to shoot 
him.” 

Now Byron did this perfectly cognizant of the dog’s viciousness. 
It is fatuous to aver that he wished the horse to be harmed, yet 
one is obliged to admit that he wished, at least unconsciously, to 
see injury inflicted upon something. If one should still be reluctant 
to concede the presence of a morbid process, he may not be so 
hesitant after hearing an account of the following episode: 

Mrs. Byron, his mother, and Byron were once engaged in a dis- 
cussion, which grew so heated that each departed in a rage, only 
to stop at the nearest apothecary to inquire if the other had been 
there to buy poisonous drugs. It is apparent from this that Mrs. 
Byron was already aware that Lord Byron harbored under pressure 
suicidal proclivities. Stekel and others are of the opinion that suicide 
is merely a homicide by retaliation and consequently an advanced stage 
of sadism. Lewis in addition enlarges on this by stating that suicide 
is employed as the most rapid expedient of regressing to the uterine 
state, thereby opening the way to rebirth and a solution of the 
conflict. That Byron was alive to the sadistic twist in his nature is 
shown in an excerpt from his diary. When he was pondering a 
subject for his tragedy he states: 

“I am not so sure that I would not try Tiberius. I think that 
I could extract something of my tragic, at least out of the gloomy 
sequestration of old age of the tyrant—and even out of his sobjourn 
at the Caprea—by softening the detail, and exhibiting the despair 
which must have led to those very vicious pleasures. For none but 
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a very powerful and gloomy mind overthrown would have recourse 
to such solitary horrors—being also at the same time, old and master 
of the world.” 

What common bond of sympathy did Lord Byron discover in 
the life of Tiberius—Tiberius, the indulger of inordinate appetites, 
the reveller in brutally sensuous pleasures? Was it that Byron 
concurred with Tiberius in his dissimulation?—Did the dissolute, 
sadistic pleasures of the emperor strike harmonious chords in the 
personality of Lord Byron? An account of the experiences of 
Tiberius during his sojourn at Caprea is rendered in the annals of 
Tacitus (14) as follows: 

“He went on shore at various places; visited gardens on the 
banks of the Tiber, and, at length, having amused the people with 
false appearances, went back to hide himself, his vices and sensualities 
amidst the rocks of Caprea. In that place he gave a loose to his 
inordinate appetites, a tyrant even in his pleasures. With the pride 
of Eastern despotism, he seized the young men of ingenious birth, 
and forced them to yield to this brutal gratification. Elegance of 
shape and beauty of feature were not his only incentives. The 
blush of modesty served as a provocative; and to stain the honor 
of respectable families gave zest to his enjoyment.” 

It may be here appropriate to mention that Byron wrote his 
diary, his plays and Don Juan when he was, according to Knott, 
given to habitual nocturnal gin drinking. And Moore claimed that 
Byron did most of his writing at night. In alluding to the effect 
alcoholic beverages had upon him, he admits in his diary: “ Wine 
and spirits make me sullen and savage to the point of ferocity, 
silent, however, and retiring and not quarrelsome if not spoken to,”— 
and yet he drank continuously, betraying the fact that he deliberately 
sought an outlet for his sadistic urges. 

Another way in which Byron expended a certain amount of his 
psychic sadism was in his pleasurable practice of exposing the mis- 
takes and deficiencies in the works of those whom he regarded as 
lis superiors. To illustrate, he once ordered Fletcher, his valet, 
to copy eight apothegms of Bacon in which he had detected “ such 
blunders as a school boy might commit. Such are sages!” he ejaculated 
contemptuously, “ What must they be when I can stumble on their 
niistakes and misstatements. I will go to bed, for I grow cynical.” 
He later boasted of the flaws he had discovered in Lord Holland’s 
“Lope de Vega.” 
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Don JUANISM 

Had Byron’s contemporary biographers been less concerned with 
ferreting out scandal and disseminating hearsay, and more absorbed 
in rendering true accounts of his sex life, the problem of determining 
the type of psychogenic mechanism responsible for Byron’s bizarre 
sexual maladjustments would have proved a much simpler one. As it 
stands, one is obliged to gauge his opinion of Byron’s sexual con- 
flicts by his choice of subjects, by the content of his productions, his 
letters, his diaries, and, lastly, by his actions toward the women 
with whom he was more closely associated. With hardly an exception 
was there a writer who touched on the subject of Byron’s amours 
who did not sentimentalize a great deal on his burning affection for 
his cousin, Mary Chatworth. They dote at length on the love sonnets 
dedicated to her. They aver sadly what a sober, God-fearing, man 
Byron would have been had Mary returned his affection and married 
him. They chose to ignore the seventeen other instances in which 
3yron inscribed dithyrambs none the less fervent to seventeen differ- 
ent women. He admits in his diary: 

“I have taken all my fables about the celestial nature of women 
from the perfection my imagination created in her (Mary Chatworth), 
I say created, for I found her, like the rest of the sex, anything 
but angelic.” 

True, when he overheard Mary once remark to her maid: “ Do 
you think I could marry that lame boy?” he later admitted to Moore 
that the speech was like a shot through his heart. But let us not 
lose sight of the fact that any speech at all disparaging was quite 
disconcerting and annoying to Byron, whether it concerned his work 
or his person. From the above quotation, it is quite clear that 

syron did not smart so keenly because he was disappointed in love 

as he was immeasurably chafed by the ungloved affront to his narcism. 
In other words, he merely failed to gain the esteem and praise from 
Mary that he, in his idealizing, dreamed of obtaining. This inter- 
pretation is very well substantiated by an occurrence when he was 
sixteen. At that time his mother apprised him one day of the 
bethrothal of a girl who was formerly one of his satellites. So upset 
and so vexed did he become at this news that he succumbed to an 
epileptic seizure, betraying the fact that the least reverse would 
precipitate in him a rather violent emotional reaction. 

After many seemingly hectic affairs, Byron finally in a whimsical 
moment winged off on his first and only nuptial flight with Miss 
Milbank. He later confided to Medwin: 
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’ 


“ The first time of my seeing Miss Milbank was at Lady ————’s. 
It was a fatal day; and I remember that in going upstairs I stumbled 
and remarked to Moore that it was a bad omen.” And again, 
“ Twenty-seven [the age at which he was married], is a dangerous 
age. The fortune telling witch was right.” 

Just following the completion of the connubial celebration, Byron 
in an oblivious moment, called the new Mrs. Byron, Miss Milbank, 
much to her chagrin. The nuptial carriage bore the supposedly radiant 
couple away with Miss Milbank’s maid wedged menacingly between 
the bride and groom. Byron’s slip of the tongue, his wife never 
seemed to quite forget or forgive, and forevermore regarded him 
with an apprehension which more than once caused him discom- 
fiture and exasperation. Byron in spite of all the unpleasant barriers, 
really seems to have made an honest attempt at heterosexual adjust- 
ment. Had his Memoirs been preserved, the more elaborate details 
of the marital farce could be here delineated, but unfortunately 
they were destroyed by one or several pious prudes, who were so 
intellectually fossilized by their petty moral code that they were 
incapable of recognizing the true worth and superiority of Lord 
Byron, and by their fatuity, cheated posterity out of some very 
valuable data. From his diary and his conversations, nevertheless, 
it is clear that Byron’s marital existence was a bore to him and an 
entirely tedious affair. He related to Medwin: 

“One evening shortly before our parting, I was standing betore 
the fire ruminating upon the embarrassment of my affairs, and other 
annoyances, when Lady Byron came up and said to me, ‘ Byron, 
am I in your way?’ and before I thought I replied, ‘ Damnably.’ ” 

It was along about this time that Byron was seeking relief from 
the withering humdrum of the married life in his associations with 
his half sister, Augusta Leigh, who is said by some to have figured 
prominently in the Byron divorce. No reliable data, however, can 
be obtained on this question. An article from Current Opinion,(15) 
1921, entitled, ‘“‘ The Renewal of the Byron Controversy,” condensed 
rather well the mass of argumentative details advanced pro and 
con regarding Byron’s incestuous relationship with Augusta Leigh. 
The article in part states : 

“ The origin of the controversy is to be found in the deed of 
separation completed in 1816, by mutual consent, between Lord 
Byron and his wife, and is based on a charge that Byron’s incestuous 
relationship with his half sister was the secret cause of the separa- 
tion. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe was the first to print the deadly 
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charge against Lord Byron, but the only evidence that she could 
bring in its support was her own report of a conversation she had 
with the poet’s widow in 1856.” 

The discussion has been touched upon by The Spectator, the 
Saturday Review, the Outlook, and by Lords Erlne and Lovelace, 
but all the evidence that has been forthcoming must need be relegated 
to the scrap heap of worthless gossip founded on flimsy grounds. 

What is most interesting to psychologists is the fact that Byron 
was sufficiently absorbed in the subject of incest to select it as the 
nucleus of his play, “ Manfred.” Manfred, the central character of 
the play, upon being requested to join in with the Chamois Hunter, 
in Act II, Scene I, in imbibing a draught of wine, suddenly misinter- 


prets the wine for blood and cries: 


“T say ‘tis blood—my blood! The pure warm stream 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youths, and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love, 

And this was shed; but still rises up, 
Coloring the clouds that shut me out from Heaven, 
Where thou art not and | shall never be.” 


Further, he scorns a Heaven where such delights are forbidden, 
as he does the life which had constructed malevolent barriers thwart- 
ing his consuming desires. Astarte, the incest partner in “ Manfred ”’ 
is obviously meant to be a sister, but the sister serving as mother 
substitute is not an uncommon conversion in the play of man’s 
fancy (the unconscious), the sister always being more acceptable to 
the censor than would be the mother. His process of anticipating 
the fulfillment of his incestuous cravings is purely a process of 
sublimation, the libido being projected on what Freud *(16) calls 
the “ superego.” Hence it may be safely concluded that Byron failed 
to make a heterosexual adjustment, and further that it is quite sig- 
nificant that he wrote a play dealing with incest shortly following 
his divorce, revealing the fact that his mind was, at least uncon- 
sciously, groping for a love object which he had been unable to 
find among his numerous female acquaintances. Was he turning 
to Augusta as the closest approximation to the all-alluring goal, the 
mother? Inasmuch as an answer to this question must needs be 
speculative, if not purely conjectural, it is thought best to leave the 


* Mechanism fully elaborated in Part III, “ Das Ich und das Es.” 
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question open. It may be well at this juncture to call attention to 
another literary selection, which adds only more weight to the affirma- 
tive of the above question, and that is, the choosing of the character 
Don Juan for his poem. Don Juan, in Molino’s play, showed every 
evidence of the persistence of an infantile fixation to the mother. 
Rank,(17) alluding to Byron’s poem, says: 

“As a prototype for the etiological motivation, we may mention 
Byron’s poem which permits his hero to grow up under the influence 
of an over-tender mother and unfaithful father, and who is exactly 
the Don Juan type and whose mother kept a register of the father’s 
side steps. This identification finds poetical expression in the first 
love adventure of the sexually unsophisticated hero, with a distinctly 
unfaithful mother image; and this same identification is combined in 
the heroically-colored rescue of the hero through loving many 
women.” 

It is at least a striking fact that the adventures of Byron’s Don 
Juan are but rehearsals of Byron’s own familial and personal experi- 
ences. He says as much ina letter to Murray which reads as follows: 

“Almost all of Don Juan is real life, either my own or that of 
people I knew.” 

His Don Juan seems to extract a peculiar joy from the chagrin of 
his defeated rivals. This is quite in keeping with Kaplan’s (18) idea 
of the true Don Juan: 

“Don Juan is not merely a deceitful seducer; to all appearances 
he derives a special pleasure from the injured third party. 
Through the injured third party (the father) the woman in the none 
is transformed into a mother image; love or its substitute becomes a 
means of identification with the father.” 

Let us survey some of the tactics of the hero in Byron’s poem. 
Don Juan lies snugly engulfed among the pillows of Donna Julia’s 
boudoir. Don Alphonso, her husband, has suddenly surprised her ; 
but not so quickly that Julia had not gained time to conceal Juan in 
the mass of bedding. The husband enters ruthlessly intent upon 
finding his wife and another “in delicto flagrante.”” Byron makes 
the most of Alphonso’s vexation, after his inspection of the boudoir 
has borne no fruit. The husband is forced to retire quite sheepishly 
only to return shortly and spy a pair of masculine shoes. Juan effects 
his escape and the next day Alphonso sues for divorce. Julia indi- 
cates by letter that she will remain true to Juan. This completed a 
very enticing picture for Juan: the smitten wife—the disgruntled 
husband. In the next episode Juan repeats these cavortings with a 
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Greek girl, the father being the object of the trickery this time. Dur- 
ing an extended absence of the father, a pirate, on a pillaging tour, 
Juan confiscates his virgin daughter. They lived subject only to the 
laws imposed by nature until the return of the pirate father. This 
time Juan and his love were caught “ redhanded’’; the father, dis- 
daining to dispatch so loathesome a lout as Juan, casts him on a slave 
vessel. Haidee, the daughter, then, loath to live without Juan, and 
in spite of her father’s frantic entreaties, slowly starves herself 
before his eyes. Is this not the characteristic Don Joan satisfaction 
that Kaplan talks about? Is there not also something sadistic in it? 

And in actual life, Byron also seemed to exult in there being a 
third party to bear the brunt of the disappointment pursuant to the 
havoc he created. Witness the affair with Lady Caroline Lamb, a 
silly, faddish creature, who had not the least compunction about sacri- 
ficing the feelings of her husband and family, to say nothing of her 
own reputation, for the opportunity of a liaison with a celebrity. She 
presumably lingered under the impression that Byron would event- 
ually secure a divorce and marry her, but not for long, as he com- 
pletely ignored her after obtaining his singular gratification. 

Similarly, in Italy, Byron after deliberately alienating the affec- 
tions of the Countess Giucello, then abruptly discouraged her proposal 
to desert the Count and marry him. He pretends to deplore his 
success with the Countess in his diary: “ the Countess 
Giucello, in spite of all I have said and done to prevent it, would 
separate from her husband.” Having incited the Count’s disgruntle- 
ment, Byron was content to allow the matter to rest without the 
divorce. 

A somewhat different strain is injected into the story of Byron’s 
aborted attempts to secure a satisfactory love object upon which to 
fix his libido, when he falls in love with a woman double his own age. 
He narrates the following in one of his conversations with Medwin: 

“ There was a lady at that time (before his flight to Italy) double 
my own age, the mother of several children, who were perfect angels, 
with whom I had formed a liaison that continued without interruption 
for eight months. I never felt a stronger passion, which she returned 
with equal ardor . . . she had been sacrificed, almost before she 
was a woman, to one whose mind and body were equally contemptible 
in the scale of creation, and on whom she bestowed a numerous 
family, to which (he disdainfully remarks) the law gave him the right 
to be called father (the CEdipus again). Strange as it may seem, 
she gained an influence over me so strong that I had great difficulty 
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in breaking with her even when I knew she had been inconstant 
to me.” 

Is it not of great moment that he came nearer to effecting a satis- 
factory love adjustment with this motherly woman than with any of 
his own generation? The truth seems to be, that Byron saw in her 
the combination that more adequately fulfilled the role of sweetheart 
and mother, i.e., the combination so strongly demanded by his 
unconscious cravings. 

CLosinG REMARK 


It was intended that this paper should accomplish a double end. 
First, it was hoped that from the outline of the psychopathological 
components of Byron’s personality, the reader might gain a bit of 
insight into the colossal difficulties confronting the poet; and, second, 
he might also, by observing the inimitable fashion by which Byron 
transmuted these difficulties into higher channels (principally literary 
transmutations), contemplate a most exceptional demonstration in 
the art of sublimation. 
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RELIGIOUS “LOVE IN ACTION” 


Introduction and interpolations by THEODOR DER 


In many places, I have published evidence tending to establish the 
sexual sources and nature of mystical experiences and religious love. 
Part of my theme may be expressed as follows: Sexual hyper- 
aesthesia is usually accompanied by an extravagantly intense sub- 
jective conflict. In popular language, we may express this as the 
incompatibility of the desire for “ moral’ approval and for a 
completed love. Many of those who are thus afflicted, tend to 
exhibit their irreconcilable impulses, and the implied dissociation of 
affects within their personality, by means of attempted divorcement 
of the psychologic aspect from the physiologic aspects of their sexual 
unrest. 

The physiologic aspects of sexual passion are felt or denounced 
as evil, perhaps as coming from some satanic source. Especially if 
the dissociation in consciousness, between the physical and psychologic 
aspects of sex, is approximately complete and the accompanying 


affects are very intense, then the ecstatic thrills, of sexual origin, 


‘6 ” 


will very frequently be referred to “superhuman” or “ divine 
sources, instead of being referred to unconscious determinants for an 
endogenous psychosexual discharge. By mental processes which 
measurably exclude the physical aspects of sexuality from conscious- 
ness, an endogenous orgasmic ecstasy is delusionally converted into 
or rationalized as an experience of God. Thus it is often valued as 
the most important distinction of the Christian mystics. 

Father Bernhart Vaughn expressed it thus: “As a Christian | 
take life to be a love affair between oneself and God.” When more 
detailed descriptions of religious love are furnished it sometimes 
presents an interesting opportunity for experimentation. Such a 
description I have before me. The question is whether or not we can 
explain this author’s religious love in terms of ordinary sexual pas- 
sion, manifested as if toward a phantasmal superhuman lover, the 
creation of a morbid imagination, and serving as a substitute for a 
human love-object. In the following pages I have taken a Christian 

[414] 
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mystic’s description of religious love, and have interpolated descrip- 
tive words from the theory of sexual psychology. The question, 
then, is this: Do these descriptive interpolations adequately explain 
religious love, without the assumption of an actual superhuman or 
divine love-object? My interpretative words are italicized and 
placed in square brackets. Capitalizations are also mine. The rest 
of what follows is by the Rev. S. C. H * * * * *. 
THEODORE SCHROEDER. 
* * « + * * 

The presence of divine love in the soul has four effects [similar 
to those of ordinary sexual love|. First, it unites the soul [the 
emotions] to the object of its love. In this, love acts according to its 
nature, love being a unitive virtue. So he who loves God is united 
to God, and this is deep and effective in proportion to our [over- 
stimulated sexual] love. This union finds its expression in a prac- 
tical way. If I love God, I am united to Him in no vague way, but 
1 find myself through this union one with Him and His will and 
purposes [a common delusional effect of morbidily intense sexual 
love]; and His will and purposes [like those of a real or phantasmal 
human sex-object| find expression in my daily, practical course of 
thought and action. 

“ He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit,” says the Apostle 
(I Cor. 6:17). [That is also the theory of a happy married love.] 
Whatever kind of love it be, it must have this effect. It is the same 
whether it be a good [that is, the purer psychologic aspect of love| 
or evil [that is, the physiologic aspect of| love. In human relation- 
ship we test love by the willingness of the lover to identify himself 
with the will and purposes of the beloved. [/n some morbid cases 
this may be a masochistic devotion, and its object may even be delu- 
sional.]| He who thinks only of his own wishes and plans, and is 
never willing to be conditioned by those of his beloved, has no union 
of spirit [of psyche] with him, and is said to be wanting in love. 
The same test applies to our love of God. 

In the second place, love subdues and subordinates the soul to 
the beloved. St. John of the cross says: ‘He who loves the 
creature [that is to say, who becomes agreeably conscious of a physi- 
cal love-object| becomes vile like unto that creature itself, and in one 
sense even viler, for love not only levels, but subjects also the lover 
to the object of his love.” 

So love does more than unify, it subjects. That love rules 
[according to its degree of morbidity] is a universal truth. Amor 
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vincit omnia, is the ancient proverb. For this reason, the first act of 
the Holy Ghost toward a soul he would claim, is to shed abroad in it 
the love of God, [a delusional substitute for a human love-object| 
because the presence of love in the soul subjects it to His will. 

Thirdly, [when the delusional tendency begins to take form by 
“ projection ’’’| love begets a likeness between God and the soul that 
loves Him. This again is a principle of the nature of love. Love 
draws one to associate with, and to act in imitation of, those he loves, 
and this produces likeness. [7she morbid ones often feel most com- 
fortable in the company of those supposed to be similarly afflicted 
with the need of withdrawing from active contact with the world. | 
Again whether the love be good or bad, it has the same effect. He 
who loves and associates with those who are coarse, himself grows 
coarse ; he who finds loving sympathetic companionship with the good 
and noble, himself becomes good and noble as a consequence. [So 
we create a delusional self as a neutralizer for the shameful aspects 
of our personality. | 

And the greater the love is, the truer the likeness, and the more 
quickly will it be developed. It is this [necessity of the subjective 
moral conflict| that accounts for [explains| the fact that so many of 
the Church’s Saints PASSED SWIFTLY FROM A CONDITION 
OF GREAT AND HABITUAL SIN TO THAT OF GREAT 
HOLINESS. The intensity of their love for God with its ardent 
flame burned the likeness of God into the soul so deeply that no sub- 
sequent trial or temptation could mar its perfection. [Of such stuff 
is the delusion of super-righteousness ever built. One can fairly see 
the growth of this megalomania into theomania. | 

The final effect of this operation of love is to TRANSFORM 
THE SOUL IN GOD. Let us consider this word quite literally, for 
it is the same one which our spiritual masters have carefully chosen 
te describe the final effects of love. To transform a thing is to 
change its form. The substance remains the same, but its form and 
expression become different, become like the form of him to whom it 
has been subjected in love. [Zhe delusion is now quite full grown. | 

When one man yields himself up to the influence of another we 
say he is a reflection, or an echo, of the other. [When this is not 
done on the basis of a mature intellectual method, we account for it 
on the basis of a morbid suggestibility, such as conditions all sudden 
religious conversion.| He thinks as the other thinks, speaks as the 
other speaks, his will operates as does his, and his actions declare to 
all who observe him that he has been transformed. His life has 
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ceased to be the expression of himself, and has become the living 
expression of the other. And naught but the power of love can 
work such a transformation. 

Where love has been permitted to have real sway, its rule is 
always easy and sweet. It does not require effort. Rather does it 
require an effort, extending to violence to oneself, to withdraw from 
the rule of love [if it is grown morbidly intense]. 

It is this principle of the rule of love that has wrecked many 
souls. A base love [one, the physical aspects of which we admit 
into consciousness| for another has dominated many a life, trans- 
formed it, so that it is no longer like its old self, but only the reflec- 
tion of the person who, through love, has gained and is wielding so 
sinister an influence over it. [Jn all this we may recognize a “ trans- 
ference” under morbid conditions. | 

It is in this wise that the pure and noble love of God must work in 
our lives, so transforming them that we become the living expression 
of the mind and heart and will of God. [When morbid enough to 
create such a devotion to an illusion, and the physical aspects are 
denied or crowded out of consciousness, it may be called religious or 
divine love. | 

This transformation may be compared to an object which has 
what physicists call an index of light the same as that of some other 
object. For example, a clear sheet of glass has almost the exact 
index of light as water. Plunge it into a body of water, and it 
becomes almost invisible. Thus it is with the soul that has become 
one with God. Men look upon it and see God alone. [Some become 
so morbid as to call themselves God or children of God.| And yet 
the substance of the soul is not changed. 

Erect glass partitions in the depths of a reservoir of water, and 
they can scarcely be seen; and yet they do their own intended work. 
So we may be dominated by divine love AND SO TRANS- 
FORMED IN GOD THAT SELF MAY BE HIDDEN AND 
GOD ALONE APPEAR; [Theomania]; and yet we shall accom- 
plish our work for Him, His will and purposes [delusionally per- 
ceived] will find expression in us, with a perfection corresponding 
with the measure of the perfection of our transformation in Him 
[a measure of the achieved delusions of grandeur, necessitated to 
neutralize an equally intense feeling of inadequacy, or moral self- 
reproach]. 

For the glass to be transformed as we have described there must 
be removed from it all that makes it unlike the water; that is, all the 
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impurities and irregularities of form or color that give it a different 
index of light. 

We find here again an analogue of the soul in its relation to God. 
Our [delusional] transformation in Him depends upon OUR 
[equally delusional)| PURIFICATION FROM ALL THAT 
IS UNLIKE HIM. Differences between Him and ourselves 
MUST BE ELIMINATED in order [that theomania may develop 
and| that we may grow CONSTANTLY IN A [delusion of | 
LIKENESS TO HIM. We cannot be [delusionally| hid with 
Christ in God if we are full of [the consciousness of| startling 
contrasts with [the accepted portrayal of | Him. 

Herein lies the work of the PURGATIVE Way [which consists 
tn a progressive exclusion of the real self from consciousness|. We 
have to study ourselves, and purify the soul [consciousness| from 
everything that is not like to [the accepted delusional portrayal of | 
Him, and in the end our transformation will be complete, and pure 
in heart, we shall be able to enjoy the BEATITUDE OF SEEING 
GOD FACE TO FACE. [Here the hallucination stage ts 
reached. } 

And how is all this to be accomplished? The way is plain. 
YIELDING OURSELVES TO THE INFLUENCE of the Holy 
Ghost [our morbidly idealized self| we present the right disposition 
of will, and [in our delusional explanation of our unconscious menta- 
tion we say} GOD HIMSELF DOES THE REST. He alone is 
able to accomplish so great a transformation [cs to convert a morbid 
state of depression into delusions of grandeur|. He “ shall change 
our VILE BODY that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious 
body according to the working whereby He is able even to SUBDUE 
ALL THINGS UNTO HIMSELF” (Phil. 3:21). [That ts to 
say: when the physical aspects and objectives of love have been 
excluded from consciousness, we can honestly proclaim the psycho- 
logic aspects to be of and for God alone. | 

Of ourselves we can take no step forward, but-if we steadfastly 
desire to be like Him, and earnestly follow the things that make for 
cur transformation, we shall be “ changed into the same image from 
glory to glory even as by the Spirit of the Lord” (II Cor. 3:18). 

‘ Love is a fire,” says St. Francis; and the Apostle utters a solemn 


sé 


warning that “our God is a consuming fire” (Heb. 12:29). [So 
physical passion has also been described.| This word, however, must 
not be construed to apply only to the judgment of sinners in the 


end, or even to the MERCIFUL FLAMES OF PURGATORY. 
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“God is love,” and love is fire. He, the divine Fire [our desexual- 
ized passion idealized, and its psychologic aspect projected upon and 
as in a dream attached to its delusional grandios love-object, which 
when] once admitted to our hearts, proceed to burn and waste all 
that hinders OUR PERFECT TRANSFORMATION IN HIM. 

As fire works its way through a mass of material, consuming and 
destroying, so [morbid] love, with its divine and irresistible flame, 
seized upon all that is unlike [its delusional ideal of | God, and not 
only [seemingly] destroys it, but [by excluding from consciousness 
the “foul” physical aspects of sexual passion, seemingly] cleanses 
the heart which had been its abode even as the EARTHEN VES- 
SEL FULL OF FOULNESS, if flung into a furnace of fire comes 
forth pure and clean, meet to receive within it the richest and most 
delicate of treasures. 

So the heart of man in the burning flame [of its sexual passion 
and its resultant delusion], is made meet for the indwelling of the 
infinite treasure of uncreated Love who is God Himself. [Now 
delusion of grandeur has received a well culturized and moralized 
rationalization.| But with a difference: The material flame purifies 
the vessel and leaves it [as an auto-genetic erotic ecstasy. AS we 
become more and more completely obsessed thereby we can rationalize 
the process by saying that|; the fire of God burns itself into the 
will so that henceforth naught save [our delusional self-apotheosis 
called] God and the things of God can dwell there. 

In this burning there is much pain [because the real self is not 
easily excluded from affective action, even when excluded partly or 
wholly from consciousness], and we would not have it otherwise, for 
suffering conjoined with love [masochism] produces joy. We hold 
ourselves steady under it, keeping ever before our minds the thought 
of its beneficent purpose, remembering the saying of St. Bernard, 
that this “ fire, which is God, consumes indeed, but does not injure; 
it burns sweetly, it desolates happiness.” (From: Holy Cross 
Magazine. ) 






























THE BELIEVER’S DELUSION OF INFALLIBILITY 


By ARNoLD HERMAN KAMIAT 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The devotee of a theological creed feels that his God has singled 
kim and his party out from all the peoples of the world, to reveal 
the secrets of the universe unto. All other creeds are perforce lies, 
or partial truths at best. Even the tolerant believer holds to this 
view. He may regard differing creeds as containing a truth or two, 
but he retains the notion of the superiority of his own. He and his 


crowd see into the “divine” nature with an insight keener than 


that employed by all the other crowds. He and his crowd are “in 
tune with the universe.” 


This description applies equally well to the worshippers of 


creeds and abstractions of another sort. In one way or another, 
men have always been polytheistically inclined. They are very 
strongly so to-day. Many are the gods they worship: Property, the 
State, Morality, Truth, Freedom, Justice, Democracy, Socialism, the 
Proletariat, and sundry others. Each of these deities has a horde 
of followers, each horde led and ruled by a hierarchy of priests and 
preachers. Now these deities are as cruel, as vainglorious, and as 
intriguing as the Jehovah of the Old Testament. Of course, their 
devotees behave accordingly. 

Those who worship these abstractions come to identify them with 
their own concrete proposals for the attainment of the ideals that 
the abstractions represent. Other proposals thereupon become iden- 
tified with abstractions of an opposite character: error, injustice, 
immorality, reaction, and so forth. Dissenting parties appear to be 
composed of people who advocate these evil things. These parties 
must therefore be disbanded, their journals barred from the mails, 
their speakers silenced. Yes, the worshipper believes in liberty of 
expression. But liberty ends where license begins. Where is the 
dividing line? The propagation of his ideas, that is, ideas conducive 
to the maintenance of law, order, and morality; this is liberty. But 
differing ideas must lead to chaos and immorality; their propagation 
must therefore be deemed licentious. 

[420] 
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It never occurs to the abstraction devotee that his identifications 
have been too hasty or that they are unjustified. The idea does not 
enter his mind that his abstractions might be too narrowly conceived ; 
that truth, and justice, and morality, might be defined so as to include 
kinds of thinking and behavior other than his own. Least of all 
can he be made to see that concrete proposals put forward by other 
schools of thought might by any possibility bring into being superior 
forms of living and of thinking, of justice, and of truth. No, his 
party represents the forces of good—the other parties those of evil. 
God is always with his party; the others are motivated by the devil. 
He is certain of it. He feels it. There is no room for doubt. There- 
fore the other parties must be silenced. There can, there must be 
10 compromise with them. “ No compromise, no political trading.” 
If the constitution does not permit their imprisonment, if they cannot 
be kept from holding their meetings and publishing their literature, 
there are other things that can be done to them. They can be called 
bad names, they can be exposed to ridicule, they can be ostracized, 
they can be ousted from school and college faculties; life can be 
made thoroughly miserable for them. Their philosophies can be 
disregarded, discussion of their ideas can be tabooed in “ respectable ” 
circles, and adherence to their creeds can be made to appear a sign 
of degeneracy. Even he who suggests that their ideas be carefully 
examined before judgment be passed upon them can be made to 
suffer serious social consequences. 

Take, as a very good instance, the antibirth controllists. They 
are unwilling to tolerate birth control advocacy; more, they are in- 
tolerant of the idea that those who believe in birth control should 
be permitted to practice it. Those who believe that intercourse is 
unclean or meant for procreative purposes only, insist that those 
who grant sexual congress for its own sake a place in the love-life 
of the individual shall be denied prevenceptive information, and this 
simply and solely because they, the prudes and puritans, think con- 
gress is bad for them, or unnecessary, or irreligious, or dysgenic, 
or what not. Birth controllists must live and love as antibirth con- 
trollists think they should. It is not enough that the former think 
birth control healthy, socially constructive, and eugenic. It is enough 
that the antis think it is none of these things, but their opposites. 

Unconsciously antis regard birth controllists as entitled to no 
more freedom than that which they, the antis, are willing to prescribe 
for them. It does not occur to the antis to think: “ Let the birth 
controllists live as they please. Why should we hinder them? May 
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not we, after all, be in the wrong, and they in the right? Besides, 
they are not our property. They have the right to disagree with 
us and to live accordingly. Our intolerant attitude may be bringing 
them much misery. It may be that birth control will bring them 
much happiness. Therefore let them try it.” The antis do not think 
in this manner because, like most of us, they unconsciously regard 
other men as beings who should think and live as they want them 
to. Unconsciously they regard themselves the all-wise masters of 
men. 

And so with the antifeminists. Should women enter upon duties 
outside the home? Should they, let us say, be permitted to enter 
the ministry of the church? No, said a recent convention of Metho- 
dist clergymen. Women, according to one of its speakers, are 
“meant ”’ for motherhood. Now, there may be women who want 
to be both mothers and ministers, or who, for one reason or another, 
cannot or will not be mothers, but would like to be ministers. Do 
these clergymen concede women their right to live as their conception 
of what their destiny ought to be directs them? No, it does not 
matter what women think. What counts, to the clergymen, is that 
they, the clergymen, think otherwise. Women are expected to act 
accordingly. The situation would not differ in the least if the 
Methodist women were the property of their clergy. These women 
have ambitions, but unless they concord with their clerical leaders’ 
notion of what these ought to be, they cannot realize them. The 
leaders in question do not consciously regard the members of their 
congregations as their property, but the important thing to under- 
stand is that they behave as if they did. And they behave as other 
clergymen, and men of all sorts behave. It is amusing to watch men 
“decide ” that women’s place is in the home. 

Most of us assume, unconsciously, that all human beings ought, 
in many matters, behave in accordance with whatever code we choose 
to draw up for them. Our attitude is like that of the medieval lord, 
who counted human beings among his property, and who felt called 
upon to regulate the lives of his subjects. We are not aware of 
the existence of this same feudal property attitude within ourselves, 
first, because we rarely stop to analyze our thought processes, and 
second, because our true motives are hidden from us by a mass of 
rationalizations. We think we want to regulate the lives of others 
for their own good, for their own salvation, for the good of the 
community, for any number of religious, philosophic, sociologic, and 
patriotic reasons. That the beliefs of others are prompted by egoistic, 
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“ 


if not “immoral,” considerations, we regard as a certainty. But 
with our party it is different. We and all those on our side are 
unique in our rational attitude toward things. An unconsciously 
infallible and regulative attitude is implicit in these very rationaliza- 
tions. It does not enter our minds that there is the slightest possi- 
bility that dissentient ideas might be more rational, more scientific, 
and divergent ways of behavior more truly conducive to the public 
good than ours, and that they ought therefore to be given a trial. 
Nor does it occur to us that dissenters, being freemen, or at any rate 
not our property, have the right to live as their outlook on things 
impels them to. 

Conservatives, when they place obstacles in the way of freedom 
of expression, do so because they suffer from an unconscious delusion 
of infallibility. The truth about the universe, about the “ destiny ” 
of men and that of women, about the origin of the world, and about 
the worth of our social institutions has been once and for all estab- 
lished, and it is all in the heads of conservatives. All radicals and 
heretics are in error, and it is they who mar the harmony of life. 
They ought therefore to be stopped up; and besides, there is no need 
for discussion. If one wishes to learn anything, let him read the 
sacred books of the past. Furthermore, free thought creates doubts, 
and they create chaos and confusion, and they do that because to 
doubt the ancient dogmas is to cast off the truth and walk in the 
ways of darkness and of error. Conservatives unconsciously assume 
that that which they cannot see, no one can; if they cannot see free- 
dom of thought leading to anything else than chaos, to chaos it must 
lead. Their unconscious phantasy of infallibility keeps them from 
thinking that a full and free discussion of and education in political, 
economic, and sexual questions might, after all, lead to orderly 
methods of progression. As long as they are in the grip of their 
phantasy, it cannot occur to them that such a result can be visible to 
anybody; neither can it occur to them that it is precisely the apparent 
invisibility or impossibility of such a result that should incline them 
to freedom of thought—discussion might reveal unknown possibili- 
ties. But no, discussion will not, they are certain, lead to any such 
disclosures. They cannot be taught. They are past the learning 
stage. 

Indeed, there are among conservatives those who openly proclaim 
the infallibility of their party. Their party is the party of the 
people, and the voice of the people is the voice of God. To question 
the wisdom of the people is therefore tantamount to blasphemy. It 
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is a crime against the divine power. It is sheer arrogance, and must 
be treated as such. 

Creeds are often identified with something symbolic of infalli- 
bility. Believers attach to their creeds such appellations as American, 
Christian, Jewish, divine, holy. The creeds themselves, and the insti- 
tutions they defend, are held to be divinely inspired. The Bible is 
believed to be written with divine inspiration; the founders of the 
churches are supposed to have acted as the agents of God; and the 
organizers of the institutions of the United States are regarded as 
having built in accordance with instructions given them by their 
Lord. ‘“ Gott mit uns” is, in one sense or another, the slogan of 
every party. Those who hold their creed to be divinely rooted, hold 
all other creeds to be merely human, and therefore more or less 
blasphemous. 

* * * x ~ * a 

In every group of believers it is tacitly agreed that no one of the 
faithful shall ever question the truth of any one of the tenets. Any 
one who does is regarded as unfaithful and as one who should be in 
the ranks of the enemy. This is as true of radical and liberal groups 
as of conservative factions. The former are at least as intolerant of 
minority opinions among themselves as their conservative brothers. 
In a sense, there is no more freedom of speech in one crowd than 
there is in the other. The critic, the interrogator, or the heretic, is 
everywhere regarded as a nuisance, a disturbing element, and an 
obstructionist. The reactions he invites are those of contempt, 
hostility, ostracism, if not outright expulsion. 

Of course, all or most groups proclaim their doctrines open to 
criticism. But what is generally meant is that it is the outsider who 
is expected to question and criticize—and he, if he is “ right- 
minded,” will eventually, it is expected, become a convert. Those 
who have joined are supposed to be eternally wedded to the creed. 
It is held that by joining they have accepted the creed as true. The 
questioning is supposed to have been done before, not after, joining. 
After the union, the mouth is to be kept shut, never to be opened 
except in praise of the creed or in condemnation of its enemies. 
Some groups, holding an evolutionary view of things, recognize the 
fact that creeds must undergo changes, and offer their members some 
latitude in criticism. But even among them the fight is generally 
hard and severe, and it is undertaken only by the boldest and the 
bravest. 

The individual that is thoroughly detested by the faithful is the 
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eclectic, the one who says he sees some truth in every creed. He is 
labeled a compromiser, an opportunist, a coward who tries to please 
everybody, perhaps in order to obtain political advantages. He is 
described as “neither hot nor cold,” “neither flesh, nor fowl, nor 
even good red herring.’”’ It is implied in these phrases that one creed 
is true, and the others completely erroneous, and that there is there- 
fore no excuse for any man who fails to make an alliance. 

I find that if I question a believer thoroughly as to the grounds 
of his belief, I invite an hostile, inimical reaction. I am at once mis- 
taken for an opponent. “ They that are not with us are against us.” 
It is significant that the very fact of my questioning is taken by him 
as a sure sign that I am not with him. A sympathizer would not ask 
the questions that I do. If I plead neutrality my position becomes 
little more comfortable. I become conscious of a loss of caste. In 
his eyes I am not one of the elect of the universe; | am an infidel. 

Such is the work of the idea of infallibility. It is always uncon- 
scious, in the back of the head, as it were, never in the forefront of 
consciousness. 

* *x ok * * * * 

The powerful hold that this unconscious delusion has upon the 
mind is revealed by the mentality of both militarists and violent revo- 
lutionists. Both are willing to consign humanity to international or 
class wars, to the sacrifice of innumerable lives, and all to suit this or 
that theory of human progress or national society. The delusion of 
infallibility precludes them from recoiling from the thought of 
immolating whole peoples for the sake of a possibly erroneous theory 
of society or progress. They simply cannot get themselves to think 
of their theories as possibly erroneous. They are both certain that 
they are asking men to die for a great Truth, an holy Truth, an 
eternal Truth, a Truth that no true patriot or friend of humanity will 
hesitate to offer his life for. 

* * * * * 2K * 

It must be clear from all this that the unconscious idea of infalli- 
bility constitutes a formidable barrier to coOperation in the solution 
of social problems. Everyone professes his willingness to aid in 
furthering the welfare of others, but only on a condition, the con- 
dition being the acceptance of his formula for social welfare—“ to 
the worker the value of all he produces,” single tax, private owner- 
ship, monarchy, representative government, the League of Nations, 
freedom from foreign entanglements, feminism, “ woman’s place is 
in the home,” dictatorship of the proletariat, trade unionism, the 
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American plan, and what not. Everyone is willing to help the human 
family progress, provided this family will oblige by progressing in 
this or that direction. Accept my rules, or I do not play. The con- 
ventional apology for this attitude is, “I can fight for the right only 
as it has been given to me to see the right.” But what is now needed 
is not so much the ability to see the right, as the ability to perceive 
that one may be wrong and the others right, plus the willingness to 
help, or at least permit, rival social philosophers to test their theories 
by putting them into practice. It is this my-rules-or-I-will-not-play 
attitude that constitutes the barrier to social experimentation. 

Men profess deep concern for the welfare of humanity, but in 
practice their overconfidence in the truth of their beliefs leads them 
to sacrifice human welfare to their creeds. Social experiments, no 
matter how promising, that are based on a formula other than theirs, 
meet with their opposition. 

* x * * * ~ « 

The unconscious delusion of infallibility may be seen to lurk 
behind the judgments that the believers of any creed pass upon those 
of others. Most people still believe that men are primarily rational 
beings. Many a man assumes that dissenters are dissenters in 
appearance only, that in reality they agree with him, but that they 
are not honest or courageous enough to admit it. He is certain that, 
he being in the right, and they, the dissenters, being rational men, 
the latter cannot but agree with him. If they profess not to, it must 
be because they are demagogues, opportunists, men without principle, 
‘out for themselves.” And if they really do believe what they pro- 
fess to, if they really cannot see that he is right and they are wrong, 
then they are beyond a doubt inferior in mental capacity, if not quite 
mad, degenerate, insane. Something is the matter with them. 

Everyone knows what radicals and conservatives think of each 
other. Within conservative ranks, Democrats and Republicans dis- 
like each other. Radicals are bitterly intolerant of dissenters among 
them. The Socialists think the Communists are either childish or 
crazy or possessed with a lust for tyranny and power. The Com- 
munists, in turn, term the Socialists cowards and the tools of capi- 
talists. The Social Laborites think the same of the Socialists. 

* * * * . oa + 

For an explanation of the unconscious infallible attitude and the 
powerful desire to regulate the lives of others, one must go to men’s 
methods of thinking and to their education. Men bandy abstrac- 
tions. They have much to say about Truth, Justice, Right, Morality, 
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America, Democracy, Socialism, Progress. In order that these 
grandiose terms may become intelligible to men, they must take on 
concrete shapes, they must become incarnated, they must be symbol- 
ized. This is done by identifying them with a creed, a ritual, an 
institution, a custom, a tradition. These then become synonymous 
with God, the Cosmic Law, the moral structure of the universe, and 
what not. To the believer, his creed becomes the Gospel, the Truth, 
the Law. (This goes for political and economic, as well as theo- 
logical creeds—it is applicable to all creeds.) Now if his creed be 
Truth, it cannot be in error. And if it be Truth, and Justice, and 
Morality, it cannot help but solve all social and individual problems. 
All men must therefore be made to believe it; if that cannot be done, 
then they must, by law or other means, be made to live it. 

Then there is the factor of habitual modes of thinking. A creed is 
but an habitual way of misinterpreting reality. The habit has its 
roots in early childhood. The child receives creeds and dogmas from 
its parents, relations, priests, and teachers. More is unconsciously 
absorbed from its general environment, the absorption growing in 
extensiveness as adolescence runs its course. Now the ideas that an 
individual has harbored for years, that he has entertained since child- 
hood, that he has perhaps never thought of questioning, carry with 
them the quality of apparently absolute verity. They seem to be true 
as a matter of course. To the believer they are the ideas that he, a 
sane and efficient individual, and his equally sane and efficient 
parents, teachers, preachers, friends, as well as his comrades in the 
party, the church, the office, and the fraternity, entertain, and that 
have helped him and them find their places in the world. Clearly, 
his creed is identical to the best in human knowledge and wisdom. 

It therefore comes about that the expression of dissenting ideas 
is regarded as an attack upon one’s sanity and efficiency, one’s wis- 
dom, and one’s knowledge, as a personal affront. The result is a 
generation of strong, intense inferiority feelings, from which a hur- 
ried escape must be made. This is effected by an animated defense 
of one’s own, and a vehement denunciation of the dissenting ideas. 
In the heat of the controversy, it is a complete and unqualified vic- 
tory that is sought. The dissenting idea must be shown to be 
synonymous with error; one’s own with truth. This spirit, some- 
times qualified, sometimes not, is present wherever controversies 
abound. 

The unconscious notion of infallibility therefore serves as a 
haven of refuge whenever the feeling of intellectual inferiority 
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becomes poignant. I call it unconscious because it is never clearly 
envisaged; it is never in the forefront of consciousness; it is always 
in the back of the head, so to speak. 

Men do carry over into adult existence many a childish habit. 
One of these is the lust for power over the lives and thoughts of 
others. For this they must thank their education, which is one in 
partisanship and in competitive individual, rather than cooperative 
social, action. They are schooled in controversy, in intolerance, in 
censorship, in the regulation of the lives of others. 




















THE SYNTHESIS OF DREAMS: 
A STUDY OF A SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED DREAMS 


By Havetock ELtIs 


(Continued from page 204) 


DreaM LXIII. Night of 30th July. 

A light supper and then at once to bed. 

I am about to sit down to table for tea. I am at the head of the table, 
half bending to sit down and with my right hand I am inviting some 
invisible person to take a seat. I know that the invisible person is my 
mother. I am happy, but I still do not see her. Suddenly I see a beau- 
tiful white swan on the chair to my right. It is my mother. This seems 
to me quite natural, and I am very happy. The swan’s long white neck 
and black bill arise proudly with gentle undulating movements. I admire 
and love him. 

On awaking I at once make water. The dream seems inexplicable. 

(Later the dreamer spontaneously suggested that this was a bladder 
dream. In writing down the dream on awakening she underlined the 
color of the bill, for it seemed to her wrong; but some time later she 
found that her sleeping memory was more correct than her waking 
memory, and that a swan’s bill really is black.) 


DreaM LXIV. Same night. 

We had been shipwrecked (though I do not know who “ we” includes) 
and I feel that we have had many adventures, which I have forgotten, 
before we reach a great wall, smooth and slippery, and a man who is 
drawing me by the hand causes me to slide and fall down into what seems 
the moat of a fortress. There is, however, no water there; it seems a 
areen terrace; I do not know whether of grass. The descent is perilous; 
the man, whom I do not see, is a sailor. I do not think he goes down with 
me, for I see him no more. I seem to be in the fortress, on the green 
terrace surrounded by crenellated walls, and at a sort of table is a woman 
like a school mistress I know; she approaches and says in a half-cold, 
half-friendly manner, seeing my rather pitiable air, “I am very sorry 
but we are not allowed to grant anyone the right of asylum here.” At 
this I exclaim, “ Damn!” which seems greatly to scandalize her. I tell 
her I must inform my husband, who is at another table at the end of the 
terrace. He is quite unlike real life, very young, in the uniform of an 
English naval officer and shaved; with a careless air he is playing some 
[429] 
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sort of game like chess. As I go up to him, I remark to myself that he 
does not seem worried. I seem to alter my intention of speaking to him, 
for I go back to the woman who had told me I must leave the fortress. 
She is seated; I fall at her knees, kneeling on my left knee, and bury my 
head in her lap. I can see myself from behind in this posture, observing 
the fair hair at the nape of my neck. I say to her: “ You must not think 
I am not brave because I said ‘Damn’; I am brave, but I have been 
through so much that I am very weary. If I must go,1 will go.” I weep 
in her dress for a moment, and then rise and call my children. I do not 
know where they come from, but suddenly they are there, running about, 
active and without care. I also see several women like nurses, and they 
say: “Is it not a shame to send her away like that after all they have 
gone through?” The matron (for so the head mistress has now become) 
grows merciful and says I may stay to rest for a quarter of an hour. 
But we leave; my younger child runs to take my left hand which I hold 
out to him behind. He passes the matron laughing and jumping gro- 
tesquely, and she smiles and gives him a playful smack on his behind. 
We go down a steep path between two crenellated walls. The nurses 
follow and overtake us, saying, “It is a shame to let you go like this. 
Have you even enough money?” I open my green purse and say, “1 
have a pound and a little silver” (exactly what I had yesterday). <A 
nurse tries to slip a note into my hand but I refuse, saying, “I am going 
home to sell everything.” She insists. I awake. 
The dream is inexplicable, except as regards money. 


DreaM LXV. Night of 31st July. To bed an hour after a light 
supper. 

I see my mother and otier people. There ts a question of removal to 
anew house. But there is a nanny goat with an extremely long body and 
short hair which constantly annoys us. She is fierce and we are all 
afraid of her. I push her back with a long thick iron bar but she con- 
stantly returns and tries to bite our legs. At last she finds a large piece 
of bread which she takes between her teeth snarling and seems to expend 
her anger on it. We are no longer afraid of her. I awake. 

In the evening I had read a story of Jack London’s about a snarling 
wol f-dog. 


DreaM LXVI. Night of 2d August. 

To bed immediately after returning from a visit to F. I think of him 
peacefully and hope to dream of him, but the Fates are not propitious. 

I dream that I am at the hairdresser’s to have my head washed, and 
that a young woman is occupted with my hair. I say to her, “I am sorry 
it is so sticky, but I have tried to make it curl with sugar-water.” I tell 
her I am a singer at the opera and that my name is Blake. I know it is 
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not true, but I make a good impression on her. I tell her to spend care 
on my head because I must have beautiful hair on account of my profes- 
sion. But suddenly she leaves me to join a circle of dancers. They are 
dancing very prettily in bright red and green and blue costumes which 
often cling to the body. It is charming and pleases me. I awake. 

I had been speaking of my hair, rather sticky with soap, and my inten- 
tion of washing it again on this account. The stickiness had evidently 
suggested the absurd idea of sugar-water. The idea of a singer was 
suggested by a recent concert, and that of dancing by the Russian ballet. 


DreaM LXVII. Same night. 

A complicated dream in which many things are vague and escape me. 
My mother is in it, and a fire breaks out, but I see nothing clearly until I 
enter a white bedroom in which are beautiful pictures in very dark 
frames of brown wood. I say to my brother O. who is with me, “What 
a pretty room!” “ Yes,” he replies, “it is L.’s (our sister's) and I am 
sure it will please her; I arranged it.” I admire the pictures; they are 
by another of my brothers, and I am moved at their beauty. I reflect 
that I had never imagined he could attain such a perfection of line; there 
is no longer any awkwardness or stiffness, and the colors are brilliant, 
while the frames enhance these qualities. He had always said, I reflect, 
that the stiff and awkward period was transitional and I see that these are 
like his earlier pictures but with a new force. I note two luminous heads 
of children close together (as in Reynolds) and behind them an immense 
golden fish, like a dolphin with arched back. The colors dazzle me, 
golden, rosy, flaming, but yet delicate. ThenI see another picture—a man 
tall and well built, in the attitude of one of Isadora Duncan's poses in her 
dance of the Return of the Warriors. I see him from behind, walking 
with rhythmic steps, the left leg behind, the thigh in profile. He is hand- 
some, dressed in a dark red clinging costume, so clinging that I see the 
curves of the buttocks and the lines separating them. I linger over this 
detail, asking myself why my brother has often emphasized the buttocks 
in his drawings. Then I vaguely seem to hear my mother calling me to 
speak about a dress, and I awake. I have to get out at once to urinate. 

The subject of pictures had been suggested to my mind during the 
day, and a drawing of a dance pose by my brother resembling that in the 
dream is a favorite of mine, and I often look at it. The opinions 
expressed correspond to reality. 


DreaM LXVIII. Night of 3d August. 

To bed directly after a light supper 

The beginning escapes me, being very vague. Then I see a Street 
crowded with vehicles and tramways; on the wide footpath to the right 
is a sort of red kiosk into which climb men furnished with trombones, 
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clarinets, etc. They are going to give a concert. But before they can 
begin a man and a woman commence singing and make so much noise 
that the band decides to move away, and I see them carrying off their 
kiosk on their backs and crossing the road. Then suddenly I am with a 
troop of people, men and women, and we are perched on the top of a sort 
of pyramid, made of sugar boxes. A well-intentioned lady passes behind 
us and pushes the cases to the edge of the footpath. She must be very 
strong for she scarcely seems to touch them. But her touch brings the 
structure down and we fall into the mud. I say to her, “ Why on earth 
have you done this?” She excuses herself. “I thought you would be 
better placed on the edge of the pavement.” She disappears behind a 
tramway. We seem to have crossed the road for we begin to reconstruct 
our pyramid on the left-hand side pathway perilously near the tramways. 
I am on the right of the pyramid near a man of our troop in the roadway, 
and suddenly I say to him, “ You poor O.” (the name of one of my 
brothers), “in what a state you are. You could claim damages.” He is 
covered with mud, especially his brown waistcoat, but I realize that we 
cannot now find the lady who has disappeared in the crowd. O. shrugs 
his shoulders as if to say, “ Bah. It’s our luck!” But I put my hands 
on his shoulders, and say: “ Never mind, dear, I will clean it to-night.” 
To which another man of our troop adds, “And mine, too, dear little girl.” 
He puts his arm round my shoulders and I promise; I am feeling happy. 
I am awakened by the children, who are just now sleeping with me. 
The details are inexplicable. 


DreaM LXIX. Same night. 

It is vague. There are women friends and I show them a blue dress 
with pink flowers. It is a sort of muslin and seems vaporous and cloud- 
like. “ How pretty!” they say. “ Yes, but it 1s merely an old dress that 
I am making up again.” I show a seam behind and say, “ You see this 
piece; I hope it will not show.” I have the impression that I wish to 
finish the dress to look pretty for someone, but it is vague. I awake. 


This dream agrees with reality. 


DreAM LXX. Night of 6th August. 

To bed immediately after a light supper. 

I am in a station, on the platform. I am going to take the train for 
Germany. I climb up with difficulty into a very high carriage. I cling 
to the slippery step and nearly fall, but someone from behind pushes me 
with so much force that I am thrown into the compartment with my 
posterior in the air. The sudden movement seems to have uncovered my 
behind, for my skirts are pushed up, exposing the flesh, and a man con- 
tinues to push me by means of along cane placed at the anus. (I am not 
quite sure that this does not give me a vague pleasure.) Then I seem to 
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be on a red seat and a woman is talking to me through the open door. 
The train is so high that I only see her head as she says to me concerning 
my eldest child who is seated beside me (he had not previously been in 
the dream), “This child has scarlet fever.” I turn towards him and 
observe that he is feverish. I draw him towards me and pet him, saying 
to myself that I hope he will not get worse before we reach the end of our 
journey. I want to put cold compresses but cannot find water in the train. 
I observe his tearful eyes and am worried. 

Change of scene. I seem to be at my school, but the room is like the 
interior of a convent. A school mistress 1s with me, known as B. But 
she ts not like the teacher of the same name whom I knew but more like 
a charwoman. I ask her to stay and have tea, but she says she must 
catch the train. As she is leaving we see two railway lines; we seem to 
be on a country station platform, and we see a train moving out, the train 
that should have taken B. to Germany. Forced to remain, she agrees to 
have tea, and we are once more in the convent when a packet arrives, I 
know not from whom, with chocolates for the children. I open it and 
find a small piece of paper which I expect to indicate the sender, but it ts 
blank. I awake with slight colic. 


DreaM LXXI. The same night. 

I am teaching one of my classes. The children are noisy. I am tired 
and rather angry. I turn towards a little girl, more noisy than the rest, 
and tell her to write, “1 am very disobedient,” and to show it to the head 
master. The child is confused and I see tears in her eyes. I am worried 
at having been so severe. I would like to kiss the little girl. I awake. 


DreaAM LXXII. Night of 7th of August. 

To bed immediately after a light supper. I have a slight headache. 
The afternoon had been spent at Kew Gardens with my friend F. 

The first part of the dream is vague; I seem to be on a station plat- 
form with my children, waiting for a train for Belgium. Then the scene 
changes and I see very distinctly a young woman I lost sight of seven or 
eight years ago. She is dressed in blue, but her petticoat comes below 
her dress. I wish to attract her attention to this and call her, though I do 
not seem to hear her name pronounced in the dream. I pull her skirt down 
on the left side to try to make it right, but cannot succeed; she will have 
to take her dress off. 

Change of scene. We are ina sort of bathroom, which is quite white. 
The floor seems cemented. It is like a modern hospital. There are combs 
on the floor. Then I am in a long corridor, painted white, and on the 
floor I see women’s combinations. Some are white and embroidered. 
One is of coarse net, and this I take for my friend to put on, but I see no 
details of undressing and dressing. I know we are going to a banquet 
given by an important government personage. 
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Change of scene. I am at table with many other people in a large 
room, richly decorated and gilded. I am surprised to see no one of 
importance, but they give us to understand that, being myself of no 
importance, | have been relegated with the small fry to a room where the 
great personage has given orders that we shall be properly gorged as is 
done with lacqueys. I yield to this, seeming to think that anyhow good 
cheer is always good. The person who has given me the information 
seems a servant and very much occupied. She piles good things onto my 
plates, hors d'oeuvres, etc., then unctuous mokas, and while I protest she 
tells me she has orders to look after us, so I attack my plate with a shrug, 
as much as to say, “ Very well—go ahead.” I bite into a Saint-Honoré 
which is a dream of whipped cream and preserved cherries and melts 
beneath the teeth. I awake. 

There was nothing to explain this gargantuan feast unless it was the 
headache. The young woman is a connection and I had spoken of her 


during the day. 


Dream LXXIII. Night of 10th August. 

The day had been spent in a delightful garden in the country; I go to 
bed an hour after a light supper. 

I seem to be at a sort of féte, but I do not quite know what it ts. 1 
seem, however, to see a stage. Is it a theatre? But I seem to be in the 
open air. A friend is there. She is affected by nervous trembling. I 
am seated near her. Iam happy. Suddenly I see a boy who ts a connec- 
tion of my husband’s. He looks just as when I last saw him, except that 
he wears a navy-blue costume. I say, “If he is here it means my husband 
has arrived.” I ask him. He replies, “He sent me to fetch you.” I 
ask, “ How are we going to do about beds?” 

I am in the house. My husband is near me. I only see him vaguely 
but I feel his right arm round my shoulders. He talks to me gently and 
affectionately, never leaving me wherever I go. I am calm and quietly 
happy, but occupied about two low beds which I am trying to place close 
together so as to make one large bed. My husband approves without 
paying much attention, for he is occupied with me. He says, “ This will 
do,” but I am not satisfied. I awake. 

The friend is a connection whom I had seen during the day similarly 
ill and nervous and I had felt troubled about her. The boy’s costume is the 


same as that my own boy was wearing. 


DreEAM LXXIV. Same night. 

I distinctly see one of my pupils. We talk in a low voice near a 
window in the corner of the room. The head master is at a desk. He is 
writing. He hands a letter to the youth, who gives it to me. I read (in 
English): “ Dear Madame —— (my real name): I am sorry I have not 
yet been able to send you back your essay on Suffragettes. I have just 
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glanced at it—” There lI stop. I find it funny he should write when he 
is quite close to me; but I say to myself that the letter is meant to count 
as having been written during the holidays that are about to begin. I 
smile, the youth smiles and points to the head master as much as to say 
that he is a little cracked. I speak to the youth, who admires my essay 
(having apparently read it) and I say: “That was done years ago in a 
better way than I have done it. I have always had these ideas but I 
know no one who has expressed them more clearly than F.” I advise him 
to read the book of my friend F. The name of it ts not mentioned, but I 
see a book that resembles it in form. I awake. 
I do not know what provoked this dream. 


DreaM LXXV. Night of 10th August. A light supper and then at 
once to bed. 

I am in a carriage, a kind of diligence. There are several people. We 
seem to be at the top of a kind of dune. We descend a sandy road. At 
the bottom we see the blue sea and rows of low houses along the shore. 
It is a village which I am sure I have seen before in a dream, especially 
the steep slope down of the road and the little low village shops. The 
diligence seems suddenly to go at a gallop along the shore level with the 
houses. The horses move with difficulty and the rising tide reaches to 
the wheels, to the terror of my little boy who is apparently there. I decide 
to stop at an inn, as the child is too frightened to proceed. I have to tell 
the coachman, whom I see on his seat, to stop the diligence. Then I 
am inside the inn. Small white tables are scattered about. We are in 
France and I am the only person who can speak French. I order dinner. 
It is to be a French dinner with a huge omelette aux fines herbes. I do 
not, however, see myself speaking to anyone. It seems a sort of mono- 
logue. I only see my child kneeling on a chair and looking out of the 
window. I put my left arm round his shoulder and show him something 
in the distance. He is no longer afraid. I awake. 

I had spoken of the sea during the day. 

Dream LXXVI. Night of 14th August. To bed an hour after a light 
Supper. 

I am walking in the street with the lady who lives above me. We 
pass in front of the house, and I see a procession of young women and 
children entering. They are her children. I exclaim: “ Bother! They 
will make a noise and wake my child.” She looks quite amiable. I awake. 

These people often wake me, and that evening, especially, they had 
been making much noise. 


Dream LXXVII. Night of 15th August. To bed immediately after 
a large supper. 

I hear a bomb burst, then another, then a third, making a terrible noise. 
I take my elder child by the hand and reassuring him I begin to run. 
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Change of scene. I see a friend who is seated on a table. She asks 
me for money, and I say to her, “ How could I give you any when I live 
on borrowed money?” She seems to look sorry for me. I awake. 

I am told that in the distance there were sounds like cannon, three 
or four times. I heard nothing except in the dream. There have been 
money worries. 


DreaAM LXXVIII. Same night. 

I am in my bedroom of our old house in France. I see all the details: 
the large iron bedstead, the walnut wood night table with its green tiles, 
the blue flowered walls. I hear the servant moving in the next room, and 
my sister, appearing as quite a little girl, in short petticoats and with her 
hair on her shoulders, enters at the door in the wall. She tells me to 
come as they are waiting for me downstairs. She looks happy. I go to 
the night table and below it I find many shoes. I look for a pair that suits 
me; I find a very small pair and ask myself if they would do for my 
sister. I awake. 

[ had been thinking of my early home life. The scene agrees with 


reality, except the shoes and they belong to recent occurrences. 


Dream LXXIX. Night of the 17th August. 

I am with a man in the street and we talk of the education of chiidren. 
He criticizes the modern system. I see a square in front and hesitate to 
cross itt. The man has become a woman. We are seeking a restaurant. 
Then the dream ts vague but I am on the platform of a railway station. 


I had been discussing education a day or two previously. 


DreaAM LXXX. Night of 18th August. To bed after a copious 
supper. 

I am with my mother who seems busily occupied with me. She 
reproaches me with being badly dressed. “ You are dressed like an 
Englishwoman.” She worries me and I want to leave her. But she will 
not let me go, as my petticoat shows below my skirt. She calls me back. 
I think to myself, “I ought to dress as badly as Aunt Julia and then I 
should be left in peace.” 

Change of scene. My mother ts undressing me and I am helpless in 
her hands, although I protest and grumble. A well known Labor poli- 
tician (not personally known to me in real life) is seated on a low chair 
opposite me, with his left knee bent and his right leg extended. He calmly 
watches the operation, but seems to take pleasure in it. I am ashamed 
and uncomfortable. My mother reaches the last garment, a sort of pink 
drawers. Then suddenly I am seated on a low chair facing the Labor 
politician. There is a sort of gas warming apparatus between us. I seem 
now to be dressed. My mother makes some remark which does not seem 


to me correct, and a discussion arises, while the Labor man gently 
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places his right foot on my left foot, as much as to say “Why dispute 
when you know that she will not yield.” 

Change of scene. The Labor man has become a woman and is frying 
ham. I awake 


DreEAM LXXXI. Same night. 

I am vaguely aware that I ought to have an English lesson, where or 
why I do not know, but I see my teacher, a small active woman closely 
resembling an actual teacher of English I had when at the Ecole Normale 
in France. I take the tram to return home, and my teacher is there before 
me; she is the tram conductress (in English). I am surprised she is 
there before me, and seeing me enter, she greets me with an amiable 
smile. She seems much occupied. We are now seated in front of the 
tram, on a bench attached to a sort of platform, as on a Paris “ bateau 
mouche.” My English teacher, dressed in grey, holds a skein of wool tn 
her separated hands and someone whom I do not see, is winding it, while 
I am seated near admiring the activity of the little woman in grey and 
wondering how she can do so many things at the same time. Either I 
say so, or she reads my thoughts, for she remarks: “ You must have 
done all these things if you have been leading a very active life.” I feel 
that she is the new type of war woman, busy, active, completely happy, 
it seems. 

Suddenly we seem to be in a room. The little woman is still there, 
always busy, in a corner talking gaily and amiably. She turns towards 
a@ young woman seated in an easy chair with green arms, seemingly of 
wood. The young woman herself is like a doll, pink, carefully tended, 
placid and pretty. She is A.L. whom I knew in my childhood and 1s like 
her, only embellished. I seem to sit opposite her. She is now married 
and I ask if she ts happy. I hear no reply, but I see from a childish 
grimace that she is neither happy nor unhappy, and I know that her 
husband finds her exasperating. Then for a moment I see a tall woman 
who speaks to the little woman in grey and runs away peacefully and 
happily. It is L.O. She also is married, the little grey lady tells me. 
I am surprised and ask if she is happy, though the question does not 
seem to be definitely formulated. She replies that L.O.’s husband beats 
her every day, but that L. gives no sign of this and decides to resign 
herself. She adds,“ Poor L., she was always such a nice girl.” I awake. 

L.O. is a teacher; she is not married. A.L. is really doll like. She is 
now married but I do not know her husband. There is a tram strike at 
present. I had been thinking of the Labor politician in connection with 
my husband. 


DreaAaM LXXXII. Night of 19th August. To bed after a light sup- 
per. First day of monthly period. 
I am in an underground lavatory of the English type. I wish to put 
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a penny in the automatic lock. Then I find nothing but a washing 
basin. Suddenly I am seated in a w.c. with my skirts ratsed, but I feel 
uncomfortable for I am near a door by which ladies are entering. I awake 
with a colic pain which is, however, very slight. 


DreaM LXXXIII. Same night. 

I am in a school, but it is more like a enormous bazaar with large 
strange gilded stairways serpentining overhead. There seems a crowd 
of people below. I am on one of the staircases leaning on the balusters. 
I am looking for Mademoiselle Z. (a teacher in the French Lycée I was 
once at). I find her in the corner of a large hall (the place is something 
like Selfridge’s) and she shows me handkerchiefs with red and blue 
borders. There are other people present who admire them with us. Some- 
one says (I am not sure whether in English): “ After showing these 
don't show the others; they are not half so pretty.” But Mademoiselle Z. 
shows other handkerchiefs of a much coarser kind, and someone says: 
“ They look nicer on the wrong side.” They resemble some of mine. 

Change of scene. A rather loud voice, resembling that of the Head 
Master but yet being a woman's, announces that before entering in class 
there will be “assembly.” We are soon all assembled in a large hall, 
and my pupils for French conversation are at my left seated along a table 
of planks. They lean on the table listening attentively. I dominate them 
from the height of a platform seated beside the Head Master who still 
speaks like a woman, and seems to have some resemblance to the head of 
my old Ecole Normale. She makes quite a speech, I think in English, 
and has a dramatic air. Turning towards my pupils she says: “It is 
important that you should come to Madame —’s conversation classes.” 
She uses my unmarried name and I ask myself why. I feel very self- 
conscious and look embarrassed. I avoid looking at my pupils but gaze 
over their heads. The voice continues: “— will pay attention to every 
word and to every defect.” This time she calls me simply by my 
Christian name and I am astonished. She turns towards me as if to 
ask whether I approve. I smile vaguely, as if approving, but feel uncom- 
fortable. I have the impression that there is a man behind us looking on. 
The Head’s voice still continues: “ Before going back to our class rooms 
we are going to open at last this mysterious cupboard.” And suddenly 
I see a yellow cupboard. It seems to be made of cardboard with wooden 
uprights, rather like a theatrical property. It has a mouldy and dirty 
appearance. They are about to open it. This is a dramatic moment. 
I ask myself if a coffin will be found there or a mutilated body. I still 
feel the presence of the unseen man behind, looking on. It is much like 
a play. At last the cupboard is opened and I see, high up, something red 
like mahogany and say, “It is a coffin,” but it is only a child’s wheel- 
barrow. The playthings are brought out of the lower part of the cup- 
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board, mostly of wood painted yellow and green. I do not know what 
these things are for, but there are many of them, and I note that they 
are in good condition. There is a train but I do not see the other things 
distinctly. I take some dusty books out of the cupboard, and look at 
them. There are, too, clothes and rags there. Someone pulls out a small 
girl’s riding costume. All these objects belonged to her—a little girl who 
is dead, and her parents, who adored her, have thus preserved all her 
possessions. Suddenly a baby is taken out of the cupboard. Everyone 
bends over the minute creature which is in a quite small bed of white 
wood like a child's plaything. Someone says: “ How ugly he is!” He 
is in fact making a grimace, but I, who understand babies, declare: 
“ It is nothing, tt ts only a little colic.’ (See the previous dream.) I take 
the baby in my arms. He smiles, he is beautiful, everyone admires him, 
but suddenly I perceive that it is only a doll. Someone calls out that 
there are eggs in the cupboard. It is the little girl’s favorite fowls and 
someone declares (I believe it is 1): “If the hens have been there all this 
time they must have laid eggs and many must have hatched.” I find 
broken eggs in the dust, sticky and dirty. Suddenly I feel something 
scratching my posterior. I find it ts broken shells, and that I must have 
sat on the eggs. From beneath my skirts I draw yellow sticky broken 
eggs. My hands are full of them, there are still more. After that, all 
is vague; it ts raining and little girls are coming to school across the 
fields beneath. I awake and then arise to urinate. 

During the day I had felt “sticky” and was surprised to find my 
periods had begun. The other details are inexplicable. 


DreaM LXXXIV. Night of 22nd August. A light supper and to bed 
at once. 

The dream is very vague. I am learning to ride with a man. I am 
seated behind him. Then he changes into a young woman dressed as a 
“land girl” in gaiters and breeches. We go to wash our hands for 
dinner. I awake. 


Dream LXXXV. Night of 24th August. To bed half an hour after 
a light supper. 

It is vague. I dream of how to make cheese with milk curds. I give 
a recipe. I think I awake before the next scene. 

I am near my friend F. who is writing at a table. I am seated at his 
left, at alower level, my head resting on his arm. I am very happy. I say 
to him: “ Yes, I am rather tired of school work; perhaps I could do some- 
thing with these.” It is a question of writing articles. He says he will 
think about it. Then we go together to a window where the sun seems 
to enter. His arm is round me and my head on his breast. He says: 
“Which restaurant shall we choose?” I leave the choice to him. He 
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adds: “Would you like a new one?” I agree to what he likes. Then 
we seem to be near the fireplace, facing each other and close together. 
Suddenly I see that he had no trousers on, only drawers, and yet his 


} 


buttocks are uncovered. I can feel them with both my hands behind him. 
I am all the time very happy. Then I feel his penis against my skirt. We 
seem now to be both dressed. At this point my younger child awakes me. 
I am conscious of no agitation. The night before I had been slightly 
excited and I had also been thinking of F. 


DreAaM LXXXVI. Same night 

I seem to dash into a passing taxi. It does not stop but I open the 
door and enter. There are already two gentlemen there, but that does 
not seem to disturb me. I sit beside them and we proceed. We reach 
Charing Cross. I open the door next to me on the left, and the gentleman 
near tt opens the other door. He is my father. He is tall and slender 
with white hair, more like a well known Swedish politician than my 
father. I ask myself why I had not noticed him before, but I realize 
that the gentleman between us had obstructed my view. My father seems 
happy to see me but treats me more as a friend than as a daughter. He 
simply squeezes my hand and tells me he is going to France. I say, 
“ How lucky! I am going, too, and we can travel together.” I am going 
to look for my mother, but I must have my passport. I see a sort of 
ticket office. There the young girl asks me a question I do not under- 
stand and I reply “ No” at random. “Oh! that settles it!”’ she remarks. 
“T cannot give you a passport.” I am worried and discouraged, and I 
ask her, timidly and very politely, “ Excuse me, could you repeat your 
question? I don’t think I quite understood.” She asks, “Where have 
you lived before in France?” I mention the name of the town where 
I was born. She writes it down in a register but spells it wrongly, and 
I am about to correct her, but saying to myself, “ What's the good?” 
I go on to name the department. She writes down “Jura” instead, but 
I say to myself that these are merely formalities, and that all clerks are 
like that. Then I ask for my passport, but the employee replies very 
amiably: “ You are too late; you must ask Mlle. Gabrielle,” and I fee 
that I am losing my time, and that we shall miss the boat. But my father 
has my “ identity book.” I see it in his hands with its white cover. We 
find Mlle. Gabrielle and while she attends to me I am worried and say 
to my father: “We shall miss the boat. You go first and I will take 
the next boat.” But he replies: “I will wait for you.” Then my child 
awakens me. 


Dream LXXXVII. Night of 27th August. A week after the monthly 
period. A light supper after a hot bath and then immediately to bed. 

I dream that I am in bed and that I see my husband enter my room. 
He wears a heavy brown winter overcoat and I know that he is arriving 
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after a journey. I sce a bed in the corner of the room, the bed of my 
elder child facing mine. My husband goes towards it, and bends down 
to kiss the child. This action uncovers his legs which are naked. He 
seems to have nothing on but his overcoat, and I see his buttocks and 
the anus when he bends. Then he sits on my bed, at the foot, on the 
right. He seems far away, I find him cold, and ask myself if he will 
kiss me. Suddenly I put one leg out of bed, then the other, and exclaim: 
“ How silly! I went to bed with my stockings.” I begin to take them 
off, exposing my legs and vaguely feeling that this was a sexual appeal 
to my husband. I awake. I do not remember feeling sexually excited. 


DreaM LXXXVIII. Night of 2nd September. (After a week at the 
seaside during which there were probably several dreams but no record 
was kept.) To bed early after a light supper. 

I seem to be ina room of which one side is pierced by arches seeming 
to form cellars. These cellars are open and I see they are full of coal. 
I am with a friend, a woman, perhaps my sister, and I make some re- 
mark I forget, about the coal. Then, still in a cellar, I see tables on 
trestles and a profusion of articles on them—linen, bed clothes, etc.— 
and I proceed to take what pleases me, I cannot now recall what, except 
etderdown quilts. We pile up a lot of things, and I suddenly reflect, 
“ This is stealing.” But something happens—I cannot recall—to suggest 
that it is not so, that the things belong to us. I awake. 


Dream LXXXIX. Night of 3rd September. 

On returning from spending an evening with my friend F. I went to 
bed at once. I cannot recall the dream except that F. came into it, and 
that also there was a sort of water tap for watering a lawn. On awaking, 
I had to rise to make water. 


Dream XC. Night of 7th September. To bed immedaately after a 
large supper. 

I was slightly excited sexually and thinking also about Russia, atro- 
cities, Socialiam, etc., having just received a letter with regard to Bol- 
shevism. In spite of taking notes immediately on awakening, they were 
insufficient and I am not able to reconstruct the dream exactly. A man 
came in, with a whip which he flourished, as he walked in front of me. 
Sometimes it touched my cheek. That pleased me and I was confused 
that it should please me. The man lets fall a card which I pick up. It 
begins: “ My dear Lenin,” I reflect: “He is one of those Anarchists.” 


I awake. 


DreaM XCI. Night of 8th September. Hot bath and to bed after 
a light supper, still feeling slightly excited sexually, I do not know why. 
I am in a house though I do not see it, busily making up parcels. 
I have my hat on and am ready to go. I speak to someone I do not see, 
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a woman, and say: “If my husband is never coming I shall have to 
leave.” The woman in a gentle and friendly way persuades me to do 
nothing of the kind, and suddenly the door opens and I exclaim, “ There 
is my husband!” I do not, however, distinctly see anyone, and certainly 
not my husband, but I put my parcels down on the floor and no longer 
think of leaving the house. Then I am in my husband's arms. But it 1s 
all very brief. He seems agitated and goes out in a hurry. We follow 
him and reach a grating; he disappears. 

Change of scene. I am still there but I seem to be alittle boy. My 
father (the same man who was before my husband) tells me to run 
towards the grating to find something. I now simply follow the little boy 
and the man who is my father. I run to the grating where someone, a 
woman, I think, gives me an envelope and I run back to my father who 
is on horseback going down a very narrow road. Another road crosses 
this and when I go along it to reach my father and arrive at the crossing, 
I see on my right the Kaiser galloping along madly. He secs my f 
who also sees him. My father ts now a qencral; on sceing the Katser 
he acts promptly and puts his horse to the gallop. The Kaiser shouts to 
him: “I shall have it,’ and turns the corner in wild pursuit of my 


atner, 


father, while I obliterate myself against the hedge. Then im an ex- 
traordinary way the road seems to divide and curve and the two men 
pursue each other while I glide along by the hedge avoiding the horses 
as well as I can each time they pass me, and wondering each time whether 
I shall be able to pass. 

Another change. I am a woman again. I am above the road, anxiously 
gazing at the wild course of the two horsemen. It is absolutely mad. 
The Kaiser seizes the envelope that my father holds in his hand, reads 


something, and says, “ Seventeenth of July. You have got wonderful 


dictation on your side, but we shall have 4 
back the envelope and the race begins anew. I observe the little boy 


mu yet.” My father snatches 


advancing. At last he runs into my skirts barely escaping the horses’ 
feet. I awake. I am lying on my back, very hot and uncomfortable. 


DreaAM XCII. Night of 9th September. To bed soon after a bath 
and light supper. 

There seems to have been a beginning to the dream which I cannot 
recall. Where tt begins to be clear to me I am in a room rehearsing a 
comedy. A young woman ts seated near a man who is my husband but 
does not at all resemble him. The young woman is fair; my husband 
is tall, handsome, and his head round. She says to me: “ You must not 
say that I am in love with your husband.” Someone, a woman, I believe, 
who is conducting the rehearsal, explains that the young woman is my 
husband’s secretary. 

Change of scene. I am seated in a low chair and my husband, who 
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in the dream 1s called “ George,” kneels before me, with his head in my 
lap and his arms round my waist. I gently kiss the back of his neck. 
But I know that this ts a rehearsal and that the man is not really my 
husband. Yet I love him and the kisses please me. A voice says (it is 
that of the woman conducting the rehearsal): “ Someone is coming.’ 
The man and I quickly jump up for we must not be seen kissing. I am 
exuberant and happy, and dance round the room. Someone enters. It is 
Marjorie (a young girl I knew some years ago and of whom I had 
lately been thinking); she ts tall and beautiful, as ever, and seems not to 
suspect anything between us. I awake. 
I cannot understand the details of the comedy. 


DreaM XCIII. Night of 15th September. Second day of monthly 
period. To bed after a light supper. 

A dark complexioned man is leaning over me and giving me little 
kisses on the neck. He is an Egyptian. The sensation of the kisses sends 
shivers of pleasure down my back, but at the same time I feel ashamed 
to experience this pleasure and I say to the man, “Are you not ashamed 
to be an Egyptian?” There must have been more, but I recall nothing 
else. 


DreaM XCIV. Night of 19th September. To bed immediately after 
alight supper. 

I feel myself suddenly bounding up in the air like a ball. I rise rapidly 
in the air with my legs very extended and vertical. It is delicious. I float 
in the air. I am in a vast room with a very lofty ceiling. It seems to 
be in a palace. Long red curtains, thick and heavy, no doubt of velvet, 
form an immense canopy, and hang as portiéres. Still floating in the 
air, almost stiff, without making any movement of my own, I come near 
the portiéres, separate them and pass into another large room. Several 
people look at me, and I hear them murmur: “I wish I could do the 
same.” I reply: “It ts quite easy; it only depends on the elements 
which compose your being.” (I think this sentence was in English; the 
first one certainly was.) Then the room seems empty except for a 
beautiful lady in black, seated at a heavy table where a little boy reads 
to her. The scene is of a medieval palace. I seem to see black and white 
marble flags beneath the lady’s feet. I still float, still happy. The lady 
and the little boy turn towards me, full of admiration, and I remark to 
them: “ You cannot say now that you have not seen an angel.” I awake 
with a desire to urinate, which I do and go to sleep again. I cannot 
explain the dream but it was very agreeable. 


Dream XCV. Same night. 
I see a white curtain which moves and seems to descend along the 
window, and strike the glass. Then this curtain changes into hail which 
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beats noisily against the panes, like a white curtain. I awake. It is not 


raining, but I am sure there had been a sharp shower. 


Dream XCVI. Night of 20th September. An almost cold bath just 
before supper and to bed directly after. 

I am in a room with a large open window looking on the sea. The 
level seems much higher than that of the sea which appears in the distance 
like a sheet of silver, luminous with sunshine and covered by white sails. 
Suddenly an immense wave rises, enters the window and gently bathes the 
naked feet of my elder child. We are both standing near a white bed. 
His legs are naked; I have on a very short chemise. The wave, which 
ohly touches his feet, seems to ascend to my buttocks, though I am still 
standing. I feel the freshness of the water and have the soft impression 
of being seated on the wave which agreeably caresses the lips of the 
vagina, and they seem separated and throbbing. I go downstairs and say 
to my servant: “When the wave goes we shall have awful mud.” 
I awake. I am sexually agitated and moist, and have difficulty in calming 
myself. A letter from my friend F. in the morning had referred to the 
seaside. 

Dream XCVII. Night of 23rd September. To bed soon after a light 
supper. 

I am looking on while a well known Pacifist is explaining to a young 
girl the trams she must take to reach the office. They are bending over 
a map which I do not see. She is like a pretty teacher I know, but with 
rather a stupid air which the teacher has not. He explains the map, at 
the same time wondering to himself, I know, how she can be so stupid 
as not to find out for herself. Suddenly an invisible person comes and 
tells her that her bath is ready, and as she fails to go at once I decide to 
take this bath. I enter the bath which is a cemented hole in the ground. 
Suddenly I observe the Pacifist at the other end of the bath. We are 
both naked and facing each other. My legs are separated and I ask myself 
if he can see my sexual parts. His legs also are separated and I wonder 
tf I can see his sexual organs. I see nothing, and I reflect that if I make 
the water very soapy no one can see anything. I proceed to do so. 
A shelf behind my head worries me. I keep knocking against it. I decide 
to move to the other side. But I can only do so by going near my com- 
panion. I do so and we are seated side by side in the water. I awake 
with a longing to make water. 

I had spoken of the Pacifist during the day. 


DreaM XCVIII. Night of 27th September. A slight supper and to 
bed after evening at a concert. 

I hear music though I cannot catch the sounds, and I ask myself how 
thought can be rendered in music. I see a little boy making water, or, 
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rather, I do not see the boy, only the golden arch made by the urine. It is 
an immense arch and I ask myself how that can be rendered in music. 
Then a fish is shaken threateningly before my face, and I hear afresh 
the sounds of music which seem to tell of “the rebirth of the world.” 
I awake with a desire to urinate but am too lazy to get up or to make 
any notes, and saying to myself that I shall not forget, I fall into a 
light sleep again, but soon awake, repeating the word “ rebirth” and get 
out of bed. 

I had lately been advised by a doctor, in connection with a slight 
disturbance of health, to drink more water, and the results doubtless 
influenced some of these later dreams. 


DreaM XCIX. Night of 19th October, the last day of monthly period. 

I see a sort of seashore in a depression made of sand. I say to myself 
that it would be nice to lie on the sand and be softly caressed by the 
waves. I am ina bathing dress, with arms and legs bare, and I lie down 
on the sand. The sea caresses me and I enjoy the sensation, like a wave 
of velvet rising and falling on my body. Suddenly from another side, 
in this strange basin, an immense wave from behind me rushes forward 
to meet the sea. I see that I shall be caught between these two masses 
of water unless I escape quickly. I run away though the water already 
reaches my thighs. Then I find myself seated astride of a wall against 
which I seem for a moment to rub my posterior holding on by both 
hands. This action seems to excite me sexually and I say to myself that 
I must masturbate. I wonder where I can do so and suddenly think 
of the bathing cabin. Then I am there, stretched on the floor with my 
right hand applied to the sexual parts. I awake, asking myself if it 
had really happened, or if I had only dreamed it. It was only a dream, 
of which I am ashamed, but I was much agitated and the sexual region 
moist. I wanted to urinate and did so, copiously. 


DreaM C. Nighi of the 20th October. 

I am going to a village near Southend looking for a house for my 
husband's nephew. When I reach Southend the sea breeze enters my 
nostrils, and I say; “I must see the sea, if only for a minute. How good 
it would be to be here with F.” But reason prevails, and as I am not 
there to see the sea, I go on my way to the village. 


The most elementary distinction in dreams, as elementary as that 
between land and water in geography, is, as the earliest scientific 
investigators of dreaming pointed out, that between presentative and 
representative elements, or whatever terms may be preferred to indi- 
cate the dream elements that are based on actual impressions on the 
organism at the moment and those based on stored up impressions 
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of the past in memory. It is a fundamental distinction, but scarcely 
one that it is profitable to dwell on. Every dreamer—one might 
almost add in everv dream—is working with both kinds of elements, 
though the presentative element is not always easy to recognize on 
account of our imperfect knowledge of the condition of the organism. 
Theoretically, moreover, we can easily imagine a dream made up 
entirely of representative elements; but it is probable that our 
theoretical view is wrong. We may say, for instance, that a dreamer, 
who after a hard day’s work seems to be continuing his work in 
sleep, is engaged on a representative dream, but it is highly probable 
that the fatigued organism stimulates the dream which thus has a 
presentative element. It is certain, also, that every presentative 
dream has representative elements; otherwise there would be no 
dream. 

All the dreams here recorded may probably be held to contain 
both presentative and representative elements, very often quite clearly, 
and it scarcely seems that much would be gained by making the 
attempt, which could only be approximate, to estimate their relative 
proportion. 

It may be worth while, and is certainly easier, to consider another 
common and ancient distinction: the proportion in dreams between 
representative elements of old and of recent date. It may well be 
that there are individual or other peculiarities (as of sex, age, tem- 
perament, and nationality) in this matter, so that the proportion is 
worth noting. When we consider the dreams before us from this 
point of view, it is seen that 21 of them must be put aside as vague 
or indefinite, for they present pictures which cannot be clearly asso- 
ciated with any single remembered event, recent or remote. There 
remains 70 which can be associated with recent events, occurring 
within a few days before the dream, most often the day before, and 
45 which can be associated with remote events, sometimes fifteen 
years back, or in childhood. It will be seen that the new and the old 
frequently overlap in a single dream. Probably, indeed, in every 
dream of any length, it would be possible to detect the blending of 
recent and remote memories. 

This is probably a normal result and true for dreaming generally. 
Probably, also, it is true of dreaming generally, as for the present 
dreamer, that there is a decided predominance of recent over remote 
memories. In order to discover whether there is anything peculiar 
in the balance of memories in the present dreamer we should have 
to bring forward comparable numerical proportions from other 
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dreamers. In the texture of all fully-formed dreams—dreams that 
are more than mere floating fragments—we must expect to find the 
texture constituted by the warp and woof of these two kinds of 
memories, whether or not the proportion varies. Every dreamer’s 
map must show the two blended, just as land and water are blended 
in the geographical map. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to deal further with generalities. It is 
more interesting, it is no doubt more significant for the establishment 
of individual personality through dreams, to ascertain the chief 
groups into which a dreamer’s visions of the night fell, to find out 
their relative frequency, and to note their main characteristics. 

Something, however, may be said first as to the classes into which 
the dramatis personae of these dreams fell. From the point of view 
of their nearness to the dreamer I divide them into five classes and I 
note the number of dreams into which one or more members of each 
class fall (independently of the exact number of figures belonging to 
any class in a single dream) : (1) Her children, in 18 dreams; (2) her 
parents, in 13 dreams; (3) other relations (usually brothers), 13; 
(4) other known people, not being blood relations, 37; (5) imaginary 
people, 48. Looked at broadly, there are two classes: real people and 
imaginary people. The imaginary people constitute more than a 
third of the whole population of the dream world, and play a part 
therein which is just as real as that of the real people, often indeed 
a more impressive part. From the point of view of the dream world 
one might even be tempted to say that the “ real” people—the people 
whose proper place is in the waking world—must be regarded as 
merely intruders. 

With regard to the distribution of classes of people in relation 
to kinds of dreams, the dreamer herself has made some remarks (not 
after the present series but after a later series which were noted down 
in a more summary manner) suitable for quotation here: 

“T do not hold the theory that we people our dreams with beings 
absolutely unimportant or of secondary or remote importance in our 
life. It seems to me, rather, that we people them either with those 
who are closely and immediately important to us or, failing these, 
with utterly fantastic and imaginary beings bearing no connection 
with our life, abstract people for the most. 

“T base this on the following facts: 

“(1) In dreams purely physiological in origin, urination (if not 
associated with erotism), difficult breathing, etc., the characters are 
more than in any other kind of dreams absolutely fantastic: a vague 
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friend, a flying man, a crowd, and seldom do they present the face 
of anyone one knows. 

“(2) On the other hand in dreams belonging to the psychic 
sphere (affection, worries, work, disquietudes, and erotism) the 
characters are either very clearly defined and known people or else 
again fancy—pure fancy—rather than anyone remote or secondary 
in one’s life. 

“For instance in dreams of worries over work it has always been 
my headmaster or mistress or educational agent who has come in. 
Most close they are to my everyday life of all important work, and 
always the head, never other teachers, hardly ever vague, and never 
bringing remote or secondary people into the dreams. 

“Dreams of worries over children are also clearly set. I never 
dream of children vaguely known to me as nieces and nephews, or of 
children of my youth, but of my own two darlings or else pure 
fancies. My own, however, occur far more often than the fanciful. 
The same applies to dreams connected with parents, brothers, etc., 
though these are not frequent, the ties of affection, though great, not 
as great as to leave deep constant concern or worry as children do or 
a lover, except on occasions such as long silence, illness, etc. 

Seside all this, dreams are occupied with matters of detail, with 
people and things close at hand during the day preceding the dream 
far more than with remote people and things of the past. I find 
something of this kind in almost every dream I have. A remark dur- 
ing the day, a personality recalled through conversation, a face in a 
‘bus, offer far more fancies to build upon, for a leading part or for 
filling in details, than youthful or past things secondary in one’s life.”’ 

When we survey broadly the sleeping life of this dreamer—and 
probably of any dreamer—we find that it reflects all the essential 
and fundamental experience of the activities of the organism, physical 
and psychic, those actually being experienced in the body at the time 
and those so recently or so persistently experienced that they have 
left traces easily perceptible to the dreaming mind. It needs scarcely 
to be remarked that the distinction between “ physical” and 
“psychic ” in dreams, however convenient, is merely superficial. All 
dreaming, on the one hand, is psychic, wherever the stimuli that set 
it in action, or that affect its action, may chance to arise. On the 
other hand, we cannot positively say that all dreaming is not, as 
regards the nature of its stimuli, physical, for we know nothing of 
the way in which experiences are registered on the organism. It 
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may be convenient to talk (with Semon) of “engramms”’ but we do 
not know what an engramm is. 

It is important to insist on this equality of character in the experi- 
ences of dream-life. It is all the more necessary because there is 
always a temptation to introduce our own social conventions in esti- 
mating the quality of dream experiences. Social conventions exist 
in dreams. That is to say, for instance, that the dreamer may be 
ashamed at finding himself in situations which would cause shame in 
waking life. But the dreamer is merely playing an unwilling part in 
a dream which he has not consciously had any part in producing. 
And that dream-drama is set forth with serene impartiality on a basis 
altogether regardless of social conditions and exactly reflecting the 
functions of the organism in their relatively fundamental importance. 
In dreams everything that affects the human organism of the dreamer 
assumes its true value; there is neither “high” nor “low”. So it 
comes about that many things that in the conventionally arranged 
life of human societies are emphasized are in dreams almost ignored, 
and many things that in society are almost ignored appear in the first 
order of prominence. 

This is well illustrated when we group these dreams in order in 
accordance with the natural human functions which most frequently 
come into play. We find this order to be: erotic, 20; parental, 18; 
cating, 15; vesical, 14; filial, 13; vocational, 9; intestinal, 3. As 
there are one hundred dreams all these figures are at the same time 
percentages. 

It will be seen that the erotic group comes first with the largest 
number of dreams (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 10, 21, 28, 35, 41, 43, 50, 51, 57, 
61, 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99), one-fifth of the whole. We are of 
course dealing with what are termed manifest dreams, the dreams of 
whose nature there can be no question, or, at all events, with dreams 
of whose nature there can be little dispute; we are not here viewing 
them psychoanalytically and therefore we are not primarily concerned 
with the question of a concealed meaning beneath the surface, that 
is to say, with Jatent dreams; that is a question which still remains 
obscure, even when we admit, as we can scarcely fail to do, that 
dreams often possess a meaning which is not on the surface. 

This proportion of erotic dreams will still, however, seem to many 
a matter to contest. There are some persons who will be shocked to 


see so many; there are others who will assert there could not be so 
few. That still persisting opposition of attitude is due to the his- 
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torical development of the study of this aspect of dreams. Down to 
nearly forty years ago even the most serious students of dream 
psychology had little or nothing to say about erotic dreams. Some- 
times they would deal with the subject of dreaming in an elaborately 
detailed and apparently comprehensive manner and yet never refer 
to erotic dreams. It seemed as though their most searching investi- 
gation of the sleeping mind had never revealed to them the play of 
the fundamental and singularly strong impulse of sex. Then the 
inevitable reaction took place. The pendulum which had been arti- 
ficially drawn up to one absurd extreme swung violently back to the 
opposite extreme. Dream psychologists arose (it is unnecessary to 
say what persuasiveness the overwhelming genius of Freud lent to 
their argument) who declared that, so far from not finding sex in 
dreams, they could really not find anything else! 

To-day (although survivors of both the ancient views may still 
be detected) it is at length possible to take up a more rationally 
balanced position. On the one hand we no longer pretend not to see 
the psychic operation of any human impulse; we can impartially 
accept, and even welcome, them all. On the other hand, we recognize 
that we are not narrowly driven down to a single root for all the 
variegated wealth of the mind, whether sleeping or waking. We can 
map out the vegetation in this rich field, finding different growths 
with different fundamental roots, although we cannot fail to find 
frontiers where the growths are blended or the roots uncertain. The 
efforts of doctrinary controversialists to reduce all these growths to 
a single genus cease to be of interest. We find it more interesting to 
trace the enrichment of genera and to determine their relative extent. 
This can never be quite the same for any two persons or even for the 
same person at two different periods. That is illustrated even by the 
example before us, for dreams observed in subsequent years, and 
even in the year immediately following that with which we are here 
concerned—some of them I propose to bring forward—indicate, 
though only in a slight degree, an evolving process of change. They 
develop because personality develops, or, as it were, exfoliates, 
revealing ever new phases from within; yet that newness is ever new 
only within narrow limits—or when the limits seem to be wide it is 
because we contain within ourselves complementary and compen- 
satory aspects—so that personality always retains its own outlines and 
those outlines always distinguish it from every other personality. It 
is the value of dreams that they reveal the real features of this per- 
sonality more nakedly and in truer proportion than we could ever 
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expect to see a personality revealed in waking life unless we had very 
intimately learnt to know it, and even then we could never be quite 
sure that we had justly estimated the exact proportion of its various 
elements. In dreams that is done for us; we only need the privilege 
of observation. 

There seems to me reason to believe that the relative place of the 
erotic in the present dreamer’s life is justly presented by her dreams— 
though it would be helpful to compare them with the observations of 
other dreamers—when we bear in mind that the dreamer was at this 
time enduring a considerable degree of sexual deprivation at a time 
of life when in a healthy and vigorous organism the spontaneous 
sexual impulse is strong. We dream of a thing, as is well recognized, 
because we want to do it, although, as is less often recognized, we 
also dream of a thing for other reasons, because it forms part of the 
logic of the dream, or because we do not want to do it, or even merely 
because we just happen to have done it. A dream of erotic excite- 
ment may occur immediately after erotic gratification and seems then, 
probably, to be an echo of the gratification rather than a sign of 
desire; provided, that is, that no actual physical excitement has 
accompanied the dream. There, indeed, we are brought up to an 
important criterion: how far are we entitled to call a dream erotic 
when no physical excitement can be detected by the dreamer on 
awakening? At least eight (rather less than half) of the present 
dreamer’s “ erotic”’ dreams were accompanied by physical excitement 
and were therefore erotic in the full sense (Nos. 1, 2, 6, 28, 41, 50, 
57, 96). I am disposed to consider myself justified in regarding all 
dreams erotic in which the psychic content is erotic, quite independent 
of the physical accompaniment. But it is obvious that when we 
regard a dream as erotic where there are neither obvious psychic 
indications of its erotic nature nor any physical sexual-accompani- 
ment, we tread upon unsafe ground. 

I do not propose to examine the details of these erotic dreams. 
They tell us a great deal about the dreamer’s amatory and affective 
temperament and experience in waking life. But I am not here 
concerned with analysis, and the reader may therefore be left to study 


them from this point of view for himself. 

It may, however, be of some interest, from the analytic as well as 
the synthetic point of view, to present a few of the subject’s later 
erotic dreams, mostly dating from the following year. Those noted 
down seem to have been typical of the later dreams, though they 
undoubtedly represent the most impressive of them, and cannot there- 
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fore be considered quite average dreams. One is tempted to believe 
that they correspond to the subject’s actual development at this 
period; they present a greater refinement and sublimation of erotic 
feeling, and the subject herself noted that actual coitus entered less 
frequently into her dreams. Yet this impression may be fallacious, 
as is indicated by two early dreams (CI, CII) dating just before the 
main series, which I first bring forward. They chance to be very 
instructive in the light they throw on the subject’s erotic tempera- 
ment, occurring within a few days of each other, and illustrating the 
two sides, spiritual and physical, of her erotic nature. They might 
very well be regarded as the prelude to the series of dreams which 
they immediately preceded. 


DreaM CI. (This and the following dream as well as CIV and CV 
are written in English by the subject.) 

The dream begins with a dull dreary earth where suddenly comes a 
dear child, most certainly sent from fairyland. The child looks like a 
girl though I could not tell the sex and has big brown eyes shining like 
bright jet. Her locks are a soft golden brown, and, everywhere she looks, 
beautiful flowers grow, and everywhere she breathes, wonderful light 
appears. Soon the earth is transformed. I see, right over the hills, 
far away, a magical light glowing, and going into a wood, I find the 
undergrowth full of pink and firm anemones. As I marvel at them I 
notice that, high above my head, stand tall and splendid red lilies. I do 
not know where to look, the earth is a real paradise, and I exclaim: 
“I must gather some lilies for mother.” I am just going to break the 
strong stalk of one of them, when I see, entering the wood, the tall lanky 
figure of a dear man I know. His beautiful head is a glowing contrast 
to the red lilies near which he stands. There was no name, but there 
could be no mistake, it was the head I love so much. He looked grave 
and somewhat sad, and this caused me to pause in the act of gathering 
my wonderful red lilies. Then suddenly the beautiful child came into the 
wood and ran to him. She looked tired and haggard. Her flower-like 
eyes seemed bigger than ever, but stared strangely as if for ever con- 
demned to remain open. She almost fell into his arms and he supported 
her as if he had been waiting for her and knew she would come in this 
dreadful state. The sadness of the face deepens and the child says 
softly, “ They are asking too much of me. I shall have to leave them.” 
And I understand that they are men and women, and that the fairy child 
1s bound to leave the earth. I could not gather the lilies. 

There the dream stopped. I never came near him. He seemed not 
to notice me. I was the mere wonder-bound spectator of this enchanting 
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scene. Would you call this an erotic dream? It left me in a most 
beautiful state. Was the child Love? Did it mean: Abuse love and it 
goes, and with it the flower and light, and itself the most glorious flower 
of all? 


DreAM CII. (Two nights later.) 

Last night I had a wicked erotic dream. Coming home from school 
a man boarded the bus who, I am sure, is a French professor at the 
great college near here. I had never seen him before but have been 
shown his photograph. He looked so French, so professor-like, and so 
like the photograph, that he interested me. Well, in the night, he, of all 
men, a perfect stranger, not even pleasing to me, did what no man has 
ever been allowed to do without being kicked in the face. And I simply 
loved tt, though I quarrelled with myself and kept on repeating: “ How 
dare he when only one man is allowed to do this?” 

It was an idiotic dream, which left me disgusted at my wild enjoyment. 


Dream CIII. 

I had a dream last night which, though neither charming nor agree- 
able, may be of interest as combining erotic and vesical elements. I was 
in a crowd at a great railway station in Paris, going to take a ticket for 
my birthplace, and awaiting my turn at the booking office with a number 
of very French people, in shawls and hatless. People press against me 
and a fat lady tries to pass in front of me saying: “I was there before 
you,” to which I reply, knowing she is telling alie: “Indeed! I am going 
first however.” Which I proceed to do, elbowing my way, I fear. I ask 
for a third class ticket for —. The clerk says: “ Have you your papers?” 
I reply: “No. I did not know they were needed.” He tells me the 
gentlemen beside me will tell me what I must do. Then I see a man at 
my right who explains vaguely that I must go and see M. —, pay two 
francs, telegraph for my papers, etc. (I don’t recall the details clearly.) 
I see myself quite small, like a school girl, in a light dress, and thinking 
that by pretending to be innocent I may get through without all these 
worries; so I innocently say: “I have a passport at home,” and think 
to myself that I will telegraph to my servant, who is at a hotel with 
the children, to send it. The man is taken in by my angelic air, says, 
after the clerk has given me my ticket: “Come with me to see the 
superintendent [the word I think in English] and the matter will be 
arranged.” “ But I shall lose my train?” “Oh, no, yau have plenty of 
time.” So we go, 1, quite small, beside him, and telling him that I have 
been to England several times during the war and must therefore have 
a passport in order. As I walk or rather run after this man who strides 
ahead, I drop a six pence and then a half penny which roll on the ground. 
I stoop to pick them up when to my horror I find they have rolled in 
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front of some men’s urinals, but not wishing to lose my six pence half 
penny I pick the coins up quickly and awkwardly and go on. We reach 
at last a room, which I enter, following the man, without at first realizing 
that the place is full of urinals (holes in the floor covered with carthen- 
ware) and I put my foot into a pool of golden urine. I become very 
red and uncomfortable, and then I see that my companion 1s opening his 
trousers and preparing to urinate. I rush out and knock against a large 
strong short skirted woman (of the “ Land Girl” type), carrying a bucket, 
who has come to clean the urinals, and who says to me smiling broadly: 
You made a mistake?” which makes me feel still more confused. But 
the man comes out as though he had noticed nothing amiss and we enter 
another room which looks at first like the other, but I soon notice that, 
above holes in the floor, are taps, at one of which my companion washes 
his hands, afterwards saying to me: “ Where is my handkerchief then?” 
He searches his pocket in vain, then suddenly throws himself on me, 
takes me in his strong arms, draws my head back and leaning over me 
seeks my lips. I struggle and exclaim: “ What are you doing? I shall 
call out!” TI see behind me a window through which is visible the 
station crowded with people. I repeat: “TI shall call out!” and I try 
to do so but he plants his tongue in my mouth saying: “I know how to 
prevent that!” This seems horrible to me at first and I continue to 
struggle. He is powerful like the navvy who sometimes appears in my 
dreams; he holds me as in a vice, and little by little I begin to find that 
agreeable. He seeks to raise my skirt—a skirt of a golden color—in 
front—and I aid him in doing so! He is exciting me with his finger in 

a most agreeable way when I awake. 
It was a dream of the handsome brute kind, such as two years ago 


my erotic dreams nearly always were, though of late much more rarely. 


Dream CIV. She had been to see her friend F., who had a sore 
throat. 

I was out for a walk, rather in a hurry, very busy, I believe, on going 
shopping. When at the corner of a quaint little French street there was 
a man waiting for me. It annoyed me as I had nothing to do with men, 
so I pushed on hastily, never looking at the man. .When I came back, 
however, I began to wonder if he would still be there, and on coming 
surprised to find that it was F. 


1} 


to the corner I saw him and was not at all 
In a teasing moed, and giving myself the excuse that I was too busy, I 
passed him, head in air, though pleased and happy that it was he. I had 
no sooner started on my way up another quaint little street than I was 
sorry for what I had done, and felt I had been extremely unkind, but on 
looking back I saw F.’s sad and somewhat sexually greedy face (which 
is a look I have never seen on his real face) peeping at me through the 
doorway of an open-air sort of “lavoir,” and looking sadly resigned to 
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my naughty enticing ways. I then pictured what he must have done to 
have the chance of seeing me. I saw him, retrospectively, so to say, 
entering boldly the lavoir full of women at work washing, crossing it to 
cut short the street corner, and, when he saw me looking back, hiding 
himself hurriedly, while I, playing hide and seek, came softly against 
the wall to surprise him. When we saw each other face to face we both 
looked radiant and happy, as in real life, but automatically each put out 
a long tongue to show the other (oh, horror) that it was black with a 
throat lozenge (such as I had given F. during the day) which meant we 
were both suffering from sore throat, and must not kiss. It was a gesture 
as of two children, and with the same mirth and gusto. In the end, 
however, the tongues united in a real kiss, and then in high and childish 
bliss we walked up the narrow little French street lightly, arm in arm, 
swearing mutually: “We shall cure one another.” Then I awoke ex- 
tremely happy at this ridiculous yet so delicious little dream. I wanted 
to urinate, by the way, and thought sweetly of F. 

Like the previous dream, this dream may be regarded as erotico 
vesical. 


DreaM CV. 

The beginning is vague. I am with W., a young lawyer to whom 
I was engaged more than ten years ago. He is urging me to something, 
but it is very vague and I recall no words or gestures, only a desire on 
my part not to yield, and a feeling of boredom, that he should be so 
pressing. At last, still suppliant, and now with his arm round my waist, 
he is beginning to move me when he hears a sound in the next room. 
He goes to see what it is; it is F. who is there, looking sad and over- 
whelmed, and I mysteriously seem to see him through the wall. Not less 
mysteriously, | know that F. is pretending that he feels it to be quite 
natural that I should take a lover of my own age, but his dejected air 
contradicts that assurance. That would have settled the matter, but in 
dreams our hearts are made of stone. W. comes back from the room, 
laughing cynically, and somehow indicating that he cannot believe that F. 
is my lover. He seems sure of his approaching victory, and while F. 
is preparing to retire and leave us entirely alone he catches sight of the 
impatient W. in an act which he would no doubt have postponed had he 
realized, like me, F.’s sad attitude. It was the placing of his finger beneath 
my skirt, and penetrating the sexual parts. For the moment I was 
strongly excited and forgot F.’s sad face. I even believe that for a few 
seconds I experienced a delightful langour. But suddenly I saw F. leave 
the house, looking crushed. I heard someone say: “They cannot make 
him eat; he will never get over it.” Then I knew that it was F. I loved, 
that I needed his magnetically vivifying caresses, and to the astonishment 
of W. 1 rapidly threw on a rose colored dressing gown, and ran up the 
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stairs, to find myself soon in F.’s arms and see his radiant face bending 
over mine. It was immensely sweet. But W. had followed me. He 
was there in front of us, and still sheltered in F.’s arms, I said to him: 
“ Ves, this is the man I love, and I shall never love any other.’ Mean- 
while, apparently attracted by the disturbance, a number of boys and 
men seemed to be seizing and insulting F., while I (a good Pacifist!) 
suddenly became a tigress, violently throwing at them whatever projec- 
tiles I could find and protecting F. with my body. I awoke and a day 
dream followed of being in F.’s arms; it led to no disastrous result but 


was too exciting to allow of further sleep. 


Dream CVI. 

Whale still, as it seemed to me, half awake, I was seeing and caressing 
F.’s head. This continued in dream, very happily. Suddenly the bed 
seemed to become immensely long, and F. appeared, far away at the 
foot of it, only his bearded face showing, as tt rested on the sheet, gazing 
towards my legs. At my end of the bed I was white and small lying on 
my back, with feet towards the threatening beard. Then the face began 
to advance towards me like a long serpent on its belly, and suddenly the 
head is between my legs, and I have the impression of coitus, but cannot 


say whether it was not just a kiss. Then I awoke. 


Dream CVII. 

This dream occurred just before a visit to Cambridge, which place I 
associate with W. who was at that university. I see W. in my dream, 
though not at all resembling him in physical appearance (but I am never 
able now to recall his features). He is tall and slender, with long dark 
hair, the air of an artist in the popular notion, and a negligent but elegant 
costume. We seem to have met suddenly after years of absence, and he 
looks at me with attention and tenderness, as if to see if I am unchanged. 
Then in a slightly biting tone, his eye becoming rather hard and cynical, 
but his face yet keeping, as though in spite of himself, a ray of tenderness, 
he throws out the remark: “ No need to say, you have much thicker eye- 
brows than the rest of your family, and that indicates passion, tragic 
passion, but still passion. Vous étes une grande passionnée!” As, with 
intense and tragic desire, he cries out these last words, the agitation and 
suffering of my friend affected me too in the same way, although at the 
same time the words he used made me smile, and then laugh, for I seemed, 
below all this, to see F. whom W. could not see, and, at the reference to 
thick eyebrows in connection with tragic passion, my overflowing and 
assured joy associated other ideas. How could he not see that passion 
1s always the sister of joy! And then the idea suggested a little secret, 
for “thick eyebrows” are associated in my mind with a certain little 
triangle of dark hair elsewhere. These thoughts, difficult to render, 
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passed panoramically across my mind, while my friend looked at me 
with a wounded air, puzzled at my gaiety, and so I, softening the out- 
burst of a laugh which might hurt him, replied: “Ah! if you had said 
that two years ago I should really have been frightened. But now I 
can no more be frightened, no more; it is joy!” This phrase rearoused 
my friend's ardours, and he began to soliloquise on his side: “ Passionate, 
yes, passionate. Tragic perhaps; but she will be my wife.” And I, who 
guess what he is feeling, am full of pity. How can I say, without wound- 
ing him, that there is now F., and that after the joy and light that have 
come to me I can never belong to him, that he belongs to the past? I do 
not recall whether I said this to him. The dream became vague as I 
awoke—there only remains the feeling of pity, of the gentle words I ought 
to have spoken to him, and the joyous thought of F. 

This dream was subtle and sweet and made me happy. W. was 
physically different in the dream from real life but like him in character. 
The phrase: “If you had said that two years ago’’—fell as deliciously 
in my sleep as it comes to my lips and heart now in real life. 


Dream CVIII. 

This dream begins with the idea that a Chinaman is to be my husband. 
I do not know whether my mother was the despot in this matter but I am 
being put into an immense bed, and they (who remain vague) bring to 
me a Chinaman who is to sleep with me and be my husband. Horror! 
this man grimaces like a monkey; his nails are cut short, but with a sharp 
projecting point in the middle which transforms them into claws. When 
he comes near me these points prick my skin like needles and his body 
is hairy. The physical repulsion is painful and agonizing and no monster 
could be better fitted to provoke it. But he does not take me, someone 
interrupts. Two young girls are looking for a bed and they propose to 
occupy that next to ours in the same room. But the sight of the monster 
shocks them; they rush out with tragic gestures, making with raised 
hands and arms, in the direction away from which their faces are turned, 
the classic gesture of certain Egyptian bas reliefs in pushing off a 
horrible vision. But it seems to be a country in which beds are scarce, 
for these girls had hardly left before a whole procession of others passes 
through with the same end in view; at last two remain and, in spite of 
the Chinaman, occupy the vacant bed. My man was thus obliged to keep 
quiet, to my great relief. 

The scene having changed, I was in the street with my Chinaman 
and several young girls; we were walking in a row, one might almost 
say arm in arm, the Chinaman at the end of the line and I at his side. 
He had become singularly changed. His bronze or coppery com- 
plexion suited him wonderfully; he was handsome, he was noble, and 
now completely shaven, with all his horror and grimacing gone. I felt 
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myself leaning against him, and the presence of all these women embar- 
rassed both of us. Suddenly my companion seemed no longer able to 
stand it, and as ‘f by magic we both entered a room, leaving the young 
girls behind. There my personality became doubled. There was one me 
on the bed—it must have been me and it spoke French distinctly—but 
there was also another me remaining spectator. The woman on the bed 
was lying on her back and she said in pure French to the Chinaman 
(and the words remain very clear to me): “ There is a flower; the most 
beautiful of flowers, and so finely constructed.” Was this a command? 
My Chinaman seemed to understand it so, for he approached his sweet- 
heart (she was certainly that now), and turning her over on the bed, 
with a light movement, the thin drawers that covered her fell as by magic, 
and discovered two beautiful buttocks, rosy and firm, at the edge of the 
bed. Having only admired (but not touched) what he had thus revealed, 
my Chinaman, still in a charmingly playful way, turned this “ flower” 
on to the other side, thus exposing the sexual parts, which were like those 
of a little girl, without any shadowing hair. He seemed struck with 
astonishment at the beauty of this sight and still not daring to touch 
stood back the better to contemplate the sight, finally drawing away to 
@ corner, where he squatted on the floor. The French woman on the 
bed, now modestly lying on her back, was a little astonished that he 
should go away, and after a few moments she said to him gently: “ You 
know there is another flower and I should much like to know if it ts well 
made.” The Chinaman then, quite naturally, unbuttoned himself and drew 
out a penis which was small but erect and firm as though made of bronze, 
with a patina of copper, harmonizing with his face, which was so gentle 
and firm and noble. I do not know which admired it most, the woman 
on the bed or the woman who was looking on, but both felt great admira- 
tion for what seemed to be an object of art. And suddenly this beautiful 
object became a serpent, grew elongated and opened its mouth, but still 
in an altogether artistic way, and then the Chinaman rose and came and 
made love to the little woman in a position which I am sure none ever 
thought of. He lay down beside her, both of them on their backs, and 
seeming not to touch her (he always seemed to fear to use his hands as 
though in his admiration he desired to minimize the contact) but I know 
that the serpent did his work, drawing himself out and twisting himself 
extremely, but so sweetly and voluptuously, with no trace of venom; I 
cannot say that I was violently stirred, it was all so subtle; I cannot even 
recall the entry of the serpent; the dream tells me that it was so, but I 
do not know; I doubt it; I only hear divine music which my Chinaman 
was playing for me ona flute. What music! I really cannot describe it, 
any more than his way of playing it while lying close beside me, his two 
beautiful bronze muscular but rather slender arms holding the flute to his 
lips and ruised towards the ceiling, both lying on our backs, so calm, so 
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peaceful, so serene, that the sense of what the dream openly declares to 
have taken place was lost in the sounds of the flute, which filled me with 
ecstasy. 

The me, spectator, was during this time much occupied in seeking some 
method of shutting a door formed of two mattresses to prevent the pro- 
fane noises and gross language of two harridans quarrelling on the first 
floor from penetrating to the lovers. It was specially what one of these 
vixens was saying which scandalized the spectator me, a woman doing 
journey-work for the proprietor of the house. She was making a furious 
onset on the mistress of the house on account, she said, of the scandalous 
goings-on. She had profanely attempted to enter the room in the midst 
of the lovers’ ecstasy. I had quickly chased her out as one throws out 
filth, but her loud talk with the mistress of the house seemed to me a 
sacrilege and I was so afraid that it would be heard on the bed that I 
vowed I would sew together these mattresses, which persisted in falling 
back on me, if I could not otherwise hold them in place. Then I awoke. 

Why a Chinaman? That I do not know, but it was a jewel of a dream, 
which made me laugh afterwards. My son had been to see The Tempest 
and told me of Caliban and his costume and sharp claws; that clearly 
influenced the dream. 

(To be continued) 











SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association 
took place at the Hotel Jefferson, in Richmond, Va., on May 12, 1925. 
An afternoon and an evening session were held, with Dr. I. H. Coriat 
presiding. 

Both sessions were well attended by members and guests. The 
former were as follows: Drs. Burrow and Taneyhill, of Baltimore; 
Brill, Glueck, Oberndorf, and Stern, of New York; Chapman and Sul- 
livan, of Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md.; Coriat, of 
Boston; Menninger, of Topeka, Kan.; White, of Washington, D. C., 
and Hutchings, of Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 

At the scientific session the following papers were read: Presidential 
Address, “ Psychoanalysis and Literature,’ by Dr. I. H. Coriat; “ Psy- 
choanalytic Study of a Case of Organic Epilepsy,’ by Dr. K. A. Men- 
ninger, Topeka, Kan.; “ Psychoanalytic Improvisations and the Personal 
Equation,” by Dr. T. Burrow, of Baltimore; “ Regression,” by Dr. H. S. 
Sullivan, Towson, Md.; “ The History of the Psychoanalytic Movement 
in America,” by Dr. C. P. Oberndorf, New York; “ What Is a Cure in 
Psychoanalysis?” by Dr. A. Stern, New York. 

At the executive session the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

For President, Dr. T. Burrow. 

For Secretary, Dr. A. Stern. 

Members of the Council, Drs. Brill, Coriat, and Taneyhill. 

Dr. J. C. Thompson, of Baltimore, was elected to membership in the 
Association. 

It was voted that article 3 of the By-Laws, relative to dues, be 
enforced for the coming year, so as to include subscription to The Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis. 

ApDOLPH STERN, Sec’y. 


ABSTRACTS 
Psychoanalysis and Literature.*—After a brief review of the develop- 
ments of metapsychology and the reason for the opposition to psycho- 
analysis being a blow to the narcissism of human beings, but rationalized 


* Presidential address before the annual meeting of The American 
Psychoanalytic Association, held at Richmond, Va., May 12, 1925. 
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as too great an insistence on sex, there is discussed the influence of 
psychoanalysis upon literature, particularly the use of the method of free 
associations on the structure of literary productions. The examples 
chosen were Butler’s “‘ Way of All Flesh,” Joyce’s “ Ulysses,” the novels 
of Marcel Proust, and T. S. Eliot’s “ The Waste Land.” 

It is pointed out that in these literary productions the author possessed 
such an insight into his own unconscious that he was able to utilize the 
free association method to record his unconscious thinking, a technical 
achievement deliberately taken over from the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Thus the modelling of many recent literary works has been based on the 
diffusion of psychoanalytic knowledge. 


What Is a Cure in Psychoanalysis?—The author attempts in a short 
presentation to give a theoretic and practical summary of the phenomena 
concerned in psychoanalytic therapy. 

The increased understanding of the role of the ego impulses in the 
genesis of a neurosis has aided in the application of this knowledge, 
slowly gained in the course of the development of theory and technique, 
in efforts to bring about a cure. The formation of a new ego-ideal is an 
important, if not the most important factor, in therapeutical results. By 
virtue of a change on the part of the newly formed ego-ideal to the libido 
strivings, these may be now taken care of in one or more of three ways, 
viz., rejection, as no longer useful; by acceptance as such; and lastly, by 
sublimation. 

Again is stressed the importance of handling the resistances, in so far 
as they relate both to the unconscious of the patient and to the analytic 
situation. These resistances make themselves more massed during the 
“ weaning” phase of the treatment; regression, en masse, is prevented, 
however, at this stage of the treatment, by the newly formed ego-ideal, 
developed during the positive phase of the treatment, for the “love” of 
the analyst. In the “weaning” stage ego growth must take place in 
denial of that “love.” The transference then becomes the “ battle 
ground,” as Freud expresses it. The resolution of this new “ transfer- 
ence neurosis,” a “ new edition” of the old infantile neurosis, forms the 
crux of the treatment. 

This situation, i.e., the new transference neurosis, brings the uncon- 
scious material connected with the pre-oedipus and the post-oedipus 
situations into activity up to the present, entailing upon the analyst the 
necessity of seeing that the patient goes through the analysis in denial 
of indulgence in reference to infantile (repressed) strivings, so that the 
patient may relive the past in the form of memory recall of the post- 
oedipus situations, and as interpretation of or reproduction in the 
analytic situation of the pre-oedipus situation. This latter pertains to 
material that could never be recovered in the form of memory recall. 
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The role of a repetition compulsion (Wiederholungszwaung), espe- 
cially as seen in connection with material related to the pre-oedipus 
situation, is discussed in its bearing upon therapy. ADOLPH STERN. 


History of the Psychoanalytic Movement in America—The author 
pointed out that the interest in psychoanalysis began to filter into this 
country through the group of psychiatrists of the Zurich school about 
1906. The work of Professor Frederick Peterson with the psycho- 
galvanometer and with the association experiments of Jung initiated the 
interest in the new psychology in this country. Subsequently Professor 
Ernest Jones of the University of Toronto and Dr. A. A. Brill of New 
York City began to energetically present Freud’s views to the medical 
practitioners—a feat which required considerable courage at that time 
(1907 to 1909). The visit of Freud to America at the invitation of the 
late Professor G. Stanley Hall, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration of Clark University in 1909, proved a tremendous 
stimulus to psychoanalysis not only in America but also in Europe, for it 
marked the first academic recognition of Freud’s labors. 

Among others who early took an active role in the advancement of 
psychoanalysis may be mentioned the late Professor James J. Putnam 
of Harvard; Dr. Adolph Meyer, who early appreciated the significance 
of Freud’s theories for interpretative psychiatry, and Drs. White and 
Jelliffe, through the publication of many translations and original articles 
on the subject. Two psychoanalytic societies, the New York, organized 
February, 1911, and the American, founded May, 1911, have been able to 
influence the scientific interest and activities of psychoanalysis in America 
to a considerable extent. Of recent years psychoanalysis has been over- 
popularized, and while the number of very competently trained medical 
men practicing it is constantly increasing, it has not been accorded the 
degree of recognition to which it is entitled, either from medical men or 
the more intelligent public, on account of misrepresentation at the hands 
of unqualified persons. C. P. OBERNDORF. 


Psychoanalytic Study of a Case of Organic Epilepsy—A case of 
typical epileptic syndrome arising on a basis of definite structural cere- 
bropathy, presumably syphilitic, although obviously not lending itself to 
systematic psychoanalytic investigation, is presented in the light of 
determining psychogenic factors as indicated by a combination of dreams, 
free associations, and clinical developments. It seems clear that the 
occurrence of convulsions was determined by the intolerable pressure of 
unconscious conflicts, set up by the attempts of a manifestly infantile girl 
to fit herself into an adult heretosexual relationship, and relieved by the 
emergence into consciousness of these conflicts with appropriate environ- 
mental adjustments. Her convulsions began in association with her 
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engagement; they became aggravated by her marriage and most severe 
during her pregnancy; they decreased rapid'y when she lived apart from 
her husband; were intensified by his revisits, and decreased markedly 
after her divorce, with a great improvement in her general health since. 
Dreams and free associations indicated a persistent back-to-mother 
trend throughout, and the type of transference to the analyst was obvi- 
ously of the mother-libido variety. K. A. MENNINGER. 


Regression.—In this paper, a review of the definitive statements as to 
the meaning of the term regression is made. The author finds no direct 
relationship between many of the notions which are to be discovered in 
the literature. Special consideration is given to the clinical investigations 
of Kempf and Ferenczi; the former on schizophrenic reactions corre- 
lated with behavioristic tendencies of rhesus monkeys; the latter on the 
paretic psychoses. 

Certain aspects of the study of the schizophrenic dissociation in prog- 
ress at the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital have been correlated 
with a view to the elucidation of regression, and illuminating features of 
several cases are mentioned. 

The author concludes that the term regression is valuable, and that it 
represents a dynamic situation in which the organism makes a faulty 
adaptation to a situation, which adaptation is characterized by its inade- 
quate reference to the present and the future, and that this situation is 
brought about by a peculiar “synthesis” of experience (anything lived, 
enjoyed, or the like) such that these data are divorced of “ meaning,” 
and become to all intent and purpose—during the continuance of the 
regressive state—nonexistent so far as any evidence in thinking and 
behavior can be discovered. It has appeared in this work that the 
regressive process can, and actually does, retrace the ontogenetic pathway 
of the mental development, and that the use of the term should be 
restricted to precisely this dynamic situation; a reversive change in 
behavior and thinking, based upon a more or less smooth return to 
earlier condition, with “ devitalization” of experience—either total, or 
the experience structuralized in one of the major systems of the person- 
ality—which has occurred subsequent to the period to which the regression 
has taken place. H. S. SuLLIvAN. 





Psychoanalytic Improvisations and the Personal Equation—In our 
evaluation of the causes and processes underlying mental disharmonies 
there has been omitted a very definite and significant factor—the factor, 
namely, of the personal equation that necessarily enters in unconsciously 
to bias the private interpretations of the psychiatrist and psychoanalyst. 

Psychiatry has yet to employ in its evaluations the method of the 
laboratory. Its procedure has been throughout individualistic and accord- 
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ingly its premises are as varied as the various individuals by whom they 
are severally sponsored. In the laboratory the materials at hand are its 
uncompromising guide. The laboratory has no concern outside of these 
materials. In its procedure it is bound to the processes of direct objective 
observation. No latitude is granted to the element of the personal 
equation. 

Within the mental sphere, however, in which there should prevail no 
less the scientific processes of the laboratory, the personal equation con- 
stitutes a distinct barrier to observation. Sentimental indulgence, private 
interest, inhibiting memories, endless hidden compensatory images deti- 
nitely enter in to bias the clear observation of what are presumably the 
psychoanalyst’s objective materials of observation. 

In the observation of physical phenomena the scientist’s personal equa- 
tion is entirely subordinated to the authority of exact data. But such a 
process of mental alignment with observable data presupposes a consensus 
of agreement among the observers. Such a consensus is the necessary 
sequence of a strict adherence to the materials observed. But in the 
mental sphere there has been no such consensual observation of consistent 
laboratory materials. This has been due to the barrier of our own per- 
sonal equation. The result has been that the personal equation, the 
private interpretation, the unconscious improvisation have fairly honey- 
combed our psychoanalytic processes. 

For illustrative material of this tendency to private improvisation 
we need seek no better clinic than our own psychoanalytic group. But 
we do not challenge these compensatory improvisations as they are repre- 
sented among ourselves. The reason is that there is lacking our group 
or consensual observation of them. 

In the absence of a social consensus of laboratory technique based 
upon a consensual agreement in terms, I am convinced that psychoanalysis 
and psychiatry can only be a purely arbitrary improvisation based upon 
the private prejudices of the particular observer and not a truly scientific 
observation based upon the accepted symbols of stabilized recognition. 

TRIGANT Burrow. 
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1. Narcissism as Double Direction—The author considers, as Freud 
does, that narcissism denotes more than mere autoerotism. The self is 
loved as an object so that egoism really becomes a libido problem and 
narcissism is concerned with the perfecting of the ego. Self-love then 
accompanies every stage of development and forms the deep basis of 
object love as well as of the highest ethical and cultural aspirations of 
humanity. It is only in the taking possession of an object outside itself 
that the sexual energy can be distinguished from the ego instincts. The 
libido is merely the link between the desired individuality and the 
reaching out of the latter to conjugation with another. 

The writer lays emphasis upon this side of narcissism which reaches 
back to the ego consciousness to identify or weld it with all as the final 
positive goal of the libido. This is accomplished in the taking possession 
of an object, in the establishment of one’s own value, in narcissistic 
transformation into artistic creations. 

In the child the distinctness of the self as an object is only becoming 
established, in the psychotic it is dissolving. The latter comes to the 
point where his ego no longer transfers to individual things and so he 
himself is no longer an individual. The overvaluation of a love object 
is narcissistically conditioned in the fact that it represents an overflow 
of the self-love upon the object. This is ego love although there is 
another sort of ego love which finds its goal only in the ego. The 
libidinous character of libido appears first as love is directed toward 
an object. The object becomes the “symbol” of all that the ego would 
find in it. It is the subject found again in the object as once it was 
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identified with its object. The ego is seeking to go beyond this border, 
however, to enrich itself in its object. The pleasure to be won is both 
active and passive, perhaps masochistic, as it involves not only the ego 
at work in the center of the effort, but also the erogenous zones which 
are awakened to the experience. ‘The tendencies which raise the bodily 
functions to higher levels are bound with the erogenous character of 
the entire body. There is reason, too, in this fundamental sphere why 
both man and woman react bisexually. The woman must actively give 
forth something of herself as part of that self, which she does in the 
child, and the man or the boy who approaches manhood may feel com- 
pelled first to express, in a phantasy of giving birth, that more passive 
realization of himself before he can assume his more active object 
possession. 

The narcissism is Gangerous to object love because the self fears the 
division of the ego from the libido, until it finds in the end that these 
are reunited in the object. Love grows cold primarily not because of 
external causes, but because the narcissism has symbolized in the object 
more than the object in its real character can make good. The author 
points out that much that is attributed to object libido in reality is 
narcissistic. Friendship, where love is denied, is a sublimation of infan- 
tile elements. So also is the worship of God or any other projection 
into higher aims, a true “turning from below to above.” The over- 
valuation of the infantile wishes in their symbolization in the object lifts 
them into a higher form. If the narcissism is too strong, there is clash 
with reality; if too weak, the individual is left without courage toward 
the external world. The function of the overvaluation is the advance 
of the subject as well as the object, the stimulus of the ego to attain 
higher levels. Thus the overvaluation carries us on into ethics and 
culture. What at first is a phantasied reality must be brought forth as 
actual. The self-disillusionment which might result stands so close 
to the success of the ideal that it is easy to see why the neurotic is so 
subject both to doubt cf himself and yet so exalted in his conception 
oi himself. Ethical action becomes the compromise between the actual 
hidden infantile desire and the ideal. The latter finds its value also in 
the authority of the objects of the infantile love so that the narcissism 
carries the valuation to the highest abstract estimate of value. Thus 
every sublimation contains the warmth of libidinous relation, the sexual 
energy directed to other goals. It is necessary to become oriented in 
this striving after sublimation or estrangement with the self will occur. 
Sense of guilt and regret arise, characteristic of the neuroses, arise 
where the wishes are kept deeply hidden and forbidden this attainment 
of a higher expression. The psychotic excludes the sensitive reaction 
of conscience against his wishes, but refrains from action through nega- 
tivism. The ego, falling victim to repression, becomes disorganized 
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and lives in the world of narcissistic wish phantasy production. The 
healthy person, too, bears a feeling of guilt because of the acts and 
the failures of the ego and a feeling of being wounded in the primitive 
identity with the world, in which now the ego suffers disillusionment. 
Thus we are stimulated both to pursue the ego values and yet to give 
attention to the primitive material of the narcissism, which in truth is 
the material out of which the ethical is built. The active man dares to 
bring this dream material over to reality. 

Art or poetry seeks not a practically directed activity, but the carrying 
forward from under the repression of those deepest things of childhood 
which in reality must be sacrificed for practical existence. The artist 
can go back to the original union of subject and object, lift the repression 
and give freedom to the impulses. If the artist fails to maintain his 
position in the central point of artistic creation, away from the too 
personal circle, then the wish fulfilment personally striven after means 
2 loss in his creative power. He needs to regress into the infantile, 
but in order to become creative with the material. This he “ disembodies ” 
from its infantile form so that it may go forward in all directions. When 
his work fails in this, he is likely to fall into a neurosis. He experiences 
childhood’s hell as well as childhood’s paradise. The artist cannot escape 
his own wish fulfilments, but puts his own narcissistic conception of 
character upon strange objects. The one necessity in art is the need 
for objectivation of the narcissistic identification. This is the funda- 
mental unity of active and passive out of which creation of forms arises. 
The form must represent the deeper content, although the artist’s work 
is subject to secondary elaboration on the part of consciousness. The 
sense of haste and of anxiety which accompanies artistic production is 
due to the fact that the content is already there. This, with the strife 
against the repressed material which is pressing forward and with the 
danger of slipping back into infantile use of the material, prevents 
artistic creation from being the unmeasured joy it would otherwise be. 
The writer compares the joy that precedes creative work, as its fore- 
runner, to the manic state. The loss of such a feeling is like a patho- 


logical melancholia. 


2. The “Tri-theon” of the Ancient Indians—Van der Wolk has 
made a very interesting study of the symbolisms which surround the 
Hindu god Ciwa as they represent the attributes which give him an 
indestructible place within the hearts of his worshippers. The author 
was able to make his study among a secluded Hindu group living in a 
portion of Java where older forms of worship have been preserved 
unchanged from former centuries. 

Van der Wolk finds that Ciwa is exclusively the god of life, although 
interpreters have mistakenly assumed him to be the god of destruction. 
The present investigator believes that the weapons and other symbolic 
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objects with which he is endowed primarily represent the creative prin- 
ciple. In the hearts of the people he is the god of life, lord of lords, 
creator of heaven and earth and all that is within them, teacher and 
representative of the exuberant life of the tropics. The bull is therefore 
a fitting symbol of his nature, representing as it does the unbridled 
character of sex and of power. The author shows the phallic character 
of the various objects with which the god is provided in his statues. 
He finds associated with these various objects which represent the 
female organs, therefore, in their association, the symbolism also of 
the sex act. The aggressive character of many of the phallic objects, 
weapons, have led to the misinterpretation of the god’s nature. Van 
der Wolk interprets the use of the weapon as signifying in the first 
place the violence necessary in the production of life. The sex processes, 
procreation and birth are likened to the releasing of life from its prison. 
in the representation of the female organs may be traced a development 
up through the well-known swastika to the Greek cross. The writer 
finds the sun represented, but believes this has the deeper sex significance 
of the female. This is preserved also in the Dutch and German languages, 
which account the sun feminine. From the phallic objects carried by 
the god Van der Wolk suggests and partially traces the development 
into the bishop’s staff, the marshal’s staff, the scepter and the Latin 
cross. He suggests, however, that the latter may have developed by 
way of the Greek cross from the swastika. He finds also the threefold 
male symbol, penis and testicles, which develop into the winged serpent, 
Hermes’s staff, Christ as the two bellied fish, the winged griffon. 

The song of creation of these people ascribes to Ciwa the giving 
of the reproductive activity to man to aid the god in the peopling of the 
earth, in obedience to the creative urge which dominated the god. In 
Ciwa and in his followers at this time reproduction was a pure, passion- 
less function. Then Ciwa learned to love a maiden, Parvati, who, 
unknown to Ciwa and herself, was really his daughter. She gave to men 
of the love which she bore to Ciwa and thus the act of reproduction 
became an act of loving worship. Her symbol was the crescent, which 
symbol was joined to those which she already bore. Van der Wolk traces 
in particular this symbol in its probable transformation into or relation to 
the trident, the fleur de lys, the Latin cross. He refers to the presence 
of the crescent with the Virgin Mary and its frequent association in the 
Middle Ages with the horns of the bull or deer. He finds an association 
with the evil influence of the moon in Parvati’s love to the fact that there 
is here a forbidden relationship, that of father and daughter. 

The idea of destruction associated with Ciwa probably does come 
in through the further story of the jealousy of Ciwa’s wife, Durga. 
She becomes the goddess of terror and death. She by nature is barren, 
but hearing that Parvati has conceived, she tears from her the germinat- 
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ing seed and under the influence of the moon brings the child to birth. 
Ganega, the son, however, has an elephant’s head. Hereafter he is asso- 
ciated in the trio. He becomes the savior of men from the evil which 
Durga has wrought. For she had put passion into men’s hearts and 
thus debased sexual intercourse from its place as an act of pure worship 
and joy. 

Various legends are told to explain the elephant’s head upon the 
god Ganecga, one of which is that his own head was struck from him 
in a strife with the father, Ciwa, over Parvati, in ignorance on the part 
of all of any relationship. The elephant’s head was set on by the father 
when he learned that his victim had been his own son. The trunk, 
however, has a very plain phallic significance. In older statues of the 
god it directly enters the vagina of a companion female figure, in later 
statues it is held in a basin as a substitute for the vagina. 

Ganega is a much beloved god and represents to the worshippers 
the childish ideal. He remains infantile in appearance. He is also 
the god most associated with the daily life. He is the mediator in 
the Hindu trinity, the “ Tri-theon,”’ between the two extremes, Ciwa the 
overabundant giver of life and Durga the destroyer, death, because of 
whose interference Ciwa had condemned mankind to destruction. In 
Ganeca sexuality is brought again to the service both of the gods and 
of man himself. He is the god even of the brothel, where he functions 
to encourage the timid and to prevent infection and inconvenient fruit- 
fulness. Abortion is a frequent occurrence among the Indians, not on 
western grounds, Van der Wolk reminds us, but because of unfavorable 
omens in regard to a possible pregnancy and birth. 


3. Character and Married Life of Henry VIII.—Fligel makes a study 
of value, both historically and psychoanalytically. For it reveals in 
certain features of the CEdipus complex ever recurring motives for 
Henry’s character manifestations and for his remarkable matrimonial 
experiences. The unconscious elements of his C£dipus situation were 
principally brother rivalry, the demand for a woman who sexually be- 
longed to some one else and, as an opposing element to the latter, the 
demand for her chastity. Fliigel shows that the attraction of a woman 
would cease for Henry when opposition to her possession was withdrawn. 

He points out factors in Henry’s early life which were fitted to lay 
the foundations of a strong GEdipus complex and to serve as models for 
his future behavior. His father had to obtain a papal dispensation 
in order to marry the mother because of a relationship, the marriage 
being desirable for the sake of establishing peace in the nation. Yet 
the mother’s faction, the House of York, continued to menace both the 
father’s authority and life so that Henry’s hostile attitude toward his 
natural rival would have been unconsciously strengthened. Nevertheless, 
Henry showed the opposite tendency of veneration for his father in 
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carrying out the latter’s wishes after death. His later long struggle 
with the pope brought into action his dominant egotism and his arrogant 
usurpation of ecclesiastical as well as political authority. Henry’s sexual 
rivalry, however, was directed more completely to the brother. It was 
his function to assist in the marriage of this brother, his predecessor 
as heir to the throne. Yet death removed the brother from the pathway 
as it gave into Henry’s possession the young widow, Catherine of 
Aragon. Her marriage with Henry was not brought about, however, 
without a long delay through protracted negotiations to obtain the papal 
dispensation, which the relationship made necessary. At one time during 
the negotiations it was even considered that she might become the bride 
of Henry’s widowed father. 

The marriage with Catherine proved itself satisfactory at first, but 
could not remain so. Catherine seems not to have been able to withdraw 
her attachment from her own parents and her native land. She set 
these rather in opposition to Henry and his wishes. In other things, 
too, her selfishness ill-suited his egotism. Chief cause for dissatisfaction, 
however, Fligel points ouf, lay in the superstitious fear based upon the 
unconscious incestuous impulses. Catherine was unable to bear Henry 
a living child, except the one unwelcome daughter, and therefore the 
marriage seemed to come under the curse which the Bible and folklore 
pronounce upon incestuous relations. 

The protracted divorce proceedings, depending upon the long conflict 
with the Pope, served to prolong the attraction which Anne Boleyn, 
Catherine’s successor, exercised upon the king. For some years she 
refused to submit to the king’s final demands. Her ultimate submission 
and the consequent promise of a child from her precipitated Henry’s 
decision to take matters into his own hands, defy the pope and establish 
himself as authority over all, that is, not alone as father, but even as 
God himself. Henry’s relations to Anne’s sister, as well as his later 
suspicions against Anne of incest with her brother, all served to fulfill 
his unconscious demand for the brother-sister triangle associated with 
his first marriage. This same relationship, in one manner or another, 
entered into each marriage in turn. Either Henry himself was distantly 
related to the woman whom he took for wife, or there had been some 
establishment of the brother-sister connection. Jane Seymour he visited 
before marriage in the house of her brother; with Anne of Cleve he 
sought to have another betrothal dissolved before his marriage; this 
was accomplished before his marriage with his last wife, Catherine 
Parr. She was already twice a widow and had entered into an engage- 
ment with a brother-in-law of Henry through Jane Seymour. In her, 
at last, the conditions seem to have been fulfilled which satisfied the 
ambivalent CEdipus wishes. As widow she had been in the possession 
of another and yet she was sexually virtuous. The latter condition 
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ilenry finally made legally binding upon the wife of the king. Pre- 
viously he had blinded himself consciously to the transgressions of the 
women he married; only when these were forced upon his consciousness 
did they lead to violent reaction upon his part. This resulted in the death 
ot the woman and her accomplices through accusations which were not 
always sufficiently proved. Henry added the accusation of high treason 
on the part of a brother or a father representative, which manifested the 
hostile attitude toward the unconscious rival, whose death was brought 
about. The last marriage, in which the opposing unconscious conditions 
were finally harmonized, remained a peaceful and happy one until Henry’s 
own death. Flugel calls attention to the constant recurrence among 
tlenry’s many mistresses and wives of the names of Henry’s sisters or 
that of his mother or of his brother’s bride. 


4. The Self —Roheim’s very valuable detailed study of the primitive 
valuation of the self through its various erogenous zones and the sum- 
mation of this valuation into the conception of the soul is too long for 
abstract. It is best summarized briefly in the author’s own words: “ The 
autoerotic phase with its erogenous zones and their infusion of the body 
with libido finds its correspondence in the active and passive magic 
significance of these same erogenous zones. The magic significance is 
the erogeneity. The summation of these partial impulses is the corporeal 
soul. The doubling of the self which belongs to the narcissistic phase 
has its correspondence in the ejection into the eidolon, the soul, as the 
separated image of man, of the impulses thus summated. Thus arises the 
dual conception of the world in soul and body. This is nothing else than 
an objectivation of the inner division between pleasure principle and 
reality principle. To the third stage, choice of object, corresponds 
(a) according to the narcissistic type, the projection of the personality 
into the guardian spirit and external soul and the introjection of a 
portion of the environment in the complex represented in the idea ‘the 
animal in man’; (b) according to the dependent type, the finding again 
of the father Imago in the guardian spirit and the seeking of protection 
on the part of the external soul with the mother (tree, etc.). The psychic 
development, however, is a continuity and behind the conceptions we find 
the contrasting pair, pleasure-pain, as the driving force.” 

Roheim further points out, suggestively, how a union of two opposing 
aims finds place in this striving for reéstablishment of a former condition. 
Following Freud's lately developed thought that the sexual impulse is a 
seeking for the union of particles separated by the dynamic action of 
life, Roheim shows that the ego libido and object libido both strive for 
the original condition of the undisturbed embryonic life. Or this may be 
defined further in terms of the antagonism between the life and the death 
instinct, as Freud has still more recently discussed this in pursuance of 
his theme. 
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5. Robert Lach’s “ Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der orna- 
mentalen Melopoie.’—Pfeifer has made an appreciative report of a study 
of the ornamental structure of music. In it the author fills out, by the 
use of psychoanalytic interpretations, former gaps in the theory of the 
origin of this structure. Pfeifer himself points out still further possi- 
bilities of such interpretation which the author has overlooked or into 
which he has not penetrated far enough. Pfeifer finds, nevertheless, that 
the author not only starts from the sexual origin of music but that he 
has grasped the conception of the transposing of the sexual excitement 
into other forms of peripheral activity as well as the transposing of any 
form of peripheral stimulus into sexual excitement. The sexual over- 
flow into other areas he does not quite sufficiently relate to the infantile 
sexual goals. Nevertheless, he has made clear the presence and to a 
large extent the nature of the regression which lies in such return to 
other than the sexual goals. He finds in the different stages of musical 
development a fixing of the libido at certain regressive planes. This is 
represented in the stylization to which music is subjected. He recognizes 
the similarity of this process to hysteria and catatonia. He also lays 
emphasis upon the narcissistic nature of the regression, a fact which 
Pfeifer still more clearly points out. The question is raised concerning 
rhythm, whether it does not serve as a defense against the disturbances 
forced by reality upon the ego satisfactions. The interruptions and 
alterations of rhythm, especially in speech as opposed to music, would 
then represent adaptations to reality. Lach’s study, especially as sub- 
jected to Pfeifer’s critical analysis of it; forms an instructive contri- 
bution to the history of music, especially in the revelation of the 
unconscious factors which both further and hinder cultural development. 
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2. The Problem of the Psychological Foundation and of the Origin 
of Religion—Kinkel presents a brief survey of a subject upon which he 
promises further work. He applies the knowledge gained of different 
periods of development in the childhood of the individual to the religious 
development of mankind. He finds that the latter represents correspond- 
ing stages of thought and feeling. The characteristic attitude of the child 
from three to eight years of age is that of symbolic thinking. He decks 
out his ideas of the external world, of the forces of nature and their 
action, of everything about him, in terms of his own personal experiences, 
chiefly in the relation of these to the parent. This same symbolic method 
of thought is characteristic of all primitive speech and word structure but 
especially of cosmogonic and religious ideas. Here are found veiled 
symbols of the parents projected out into the larger sphere. 

In this language the heaven god is common to all religions, a repre- 
sentative of the father. He is the Jehovah of the Hebrews appearing 
upon Mount Sinai. Even in the Christian religion he is kept in a remote 
heavenly sphere. Mother earth is likewise a parent god, and becomes the 
ancestress of all goddesses down to the Christian Mother of God. The 
union of these two original gods gives origin to the phallus cult, which 
expresses the infantile ideals, the child’s awe before the father figure 
whose power is represented in this symbol. 

The second period of childhood is marked by the appearance and 
growth of moral impulses. This represents, according to the writer, a 
spiritual control of the father and mother complexes. The child is com- 
ing before the world where he feels the need of support and authority. 
These he finds in the father and mother or their substitutes. Bound with 
them also, the father chiefly, are the ideas of conformity to the parent’s 
will, punishment and reward. The child learns that it is right and fitting 
to obey the parent. There are presert also feelings of love and reverence 
and often a feeling of nothingness before the father. All these traits are 
more prominent in religion among the lower races than in the more 
highly developed. The sexual feelings are not absent in building up this 
attitude on the part of the child. Kinkel well points out, however, that 
these are of an infantile rather than of an adult nature. The union 
demanded by the love is that rather of closeness in identification than of 
true sexual union. This is greatly emphasized, he reminds us, in the 
expressions in which Christ reiterates his union with the Father. For 
the male child the mother particularly represents the object of endless 
good to the child, love, protection, the ideal of perfect womanhood, while 
for the girl the father stands in a corresponding position. It is a further 
mark of the infantile nature of the situation that the homo- and hetero- 
sexual elements are fused in this attitude. 

Humanity, after the stage of its naive, symbolic thought and emotion, 
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passes similarly into a new period of social development and spiritual 
feeling. Its polytheism gives place to monotheism, which, however, is 
infantile in its basis. The belief in the one God is accompanied by a 
social form of the father complex, the projection of the family order 
upon the external world. Monotheism arose in a period of human history 
when the power and authority of the father in the family stood higher 
than it does to-day, and when the wife and children were recognized as 
his subjects. The older Christian picture of God repeats that of the 
Hebrew patriarch. The Hebrews themselves developed their monotheistic 
God from earlier polytheistic conceptions. Their monotheism gradually 
spread itself over all European peoples, with a slow relinquishment of the 
authority of the patriarchal father still found in the feudal lord. 
Christianity introduced the ethical postulate into the monotheistic 
principles of faith. This is bound with the ideas of brotherly love, for- 
giveness, individual self-sacrifice, and is manifest in those movements of 
the people which look toward peace, justice for all, a paradise on earth. 
These are the dreams of oppressed peoples and it is to them that the 
Christian religion made its first appeal. The infantile father and mother 
ideals are projected over into the social psychology which goes hand in 
hand with such religious ideals. The ethical impulses also have their 
foundation in this parent complex. They find their support in God's 


+ 


“ revealed will,” though the earlier fear of punishment gives place to an 


authoritative morality which embraces the external world. 


3. The Primary Feelings as Conditions for the Highest Intellectual 
Functions —Pfister chooses certain instances which have come to his 
attention, of a sort accessible to the observation of any sincere inquirer, 
which reveal how closely sublimation is bound with the primary sex 
impulses. Freud is right, he insists, when he asserts that sublimation 
cannot take place so long as the primary impulses remain under repression. 
To search out and release these is only to give the interest in higher things 
freedom and power. Pfister cites the case of a highly cultured man 
whose loss of pleasure in scientific and other pursuits, which he had 
enjoyed, was found to be due to the puritanical and brutal opposition to 
which his sexual impulses and his love life had been subjected in earlier 
years. When the repression was removed through analysis, a normal 
attitude toward life returned. In another patient a strongly repressed 
Oedipus complex had caused vacillation between a strong defense against 
sex, instilled in the girl through education, and a yielding to the experi- 
ences of free love, which later circumstances had brought in her way. 
She had been able actually to follow neither course and had developed 
severe symptoms from the conflict. With the unearthing of the funda- 
mental repression and the adoption of a normal attitude toward sexuality, 
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she was able to attain also to a healthy outlook upon life. Still another 
individual was restored to a lost ability to engage in cultural pursuits 
merely by being roused from an autoerotic condition through one day 
meeting a prostitute and experiencing a return of the heterosexual impulse. 

Still another case illustrates the fact that later or less complete repres- 
sion of sexuality does not so deeply injure or inhibit the capacity for 
sublimation. It begets rather an overheated, fanatical type. There may 
even be found a certain portion of the sexual present in the sublimation, 
perhaps ethically directed, perhaps overemphasized in some particular 
element; as, the looking impulse or a complete eroticism gone over into 
religion. True sublimation arises out of the primary eroticism plus the 
nonsexual disposition. Yielding to the primary eroticism alone does not 
bring the higher development. 


4. Contribution to the Psychogenesis of the Talent for Drawing.— 
The writer utilizes material obtained in the analysis of those with an 
ability for drawing to examine this talent in the light of dynamic psy- 
chology. The latter cannot conceive the capacity for drawing or its 
taking of this particular direction as static gifts. In fact, it believes such 
latent capacity present in everyone. This artistic ability is bound up 
with a functional potency, the component parts of which, to result in 
actual potency, must experience the “inspiring act,’ and this in turn 
depends upon the individual’s psychosexual development. The artistic 
gift is not a separate thing but represents psychially dynamic conditions. 

Certain factors, the author concludes, lead this activity into the par- 
ticular pathway of drawing. There was revealed a strong primary 
libidinal investment of the hand. This had its association with the touch- 
ing of the genital organ by the mother, the being led by the hand as a 
child, the obtaining of erotic stimulation by the stroking of one’s own 
hand with the other. Onanism had been practiced. This was a factor 
in increasing the libidinal tone both by direct practice and also by with- 
drawal of the libido from the genital to the hand. Castration phantasy 
had also been directed toward the hand in this connection. All this had 
strengthened the libidinal tone of the psychic representation, a factor in 
the development and exercise of the artistic ability. 

The fact that the patients had been considered beautiful children seems 
to have played its part in the determination of the artistic career. It was 
associated in one patient with his retreat to the feminine position when 
his early childish sexual activities had plunged him into fear and shame 
before the mother’s supposed discovery of them. Narcissism, sadism, and 
anal eroticism were bound with the psychic development of the other 
patient. The impotency of both patients, in the former consisting in his 
shy attitude toward the female sex, was closely associated with failure in 
artistic success. Improved through analysis, there was a return to suc- 
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cessful artistic performance. The author found in other cases indications 
that the early libidinal emphasis upon certain areas and certain experi- 
ences gave these a special place in choice and pursuit of any artist’s 


career. 


5. The Compulsion to Symbolization.—Groddeck himself bears witness 
to the truth of his thesis. For that compelling power of the unconscious 
which uses the symbol as “a means by which the unconscious controls 
our consciousness,” seems to possess his pen. His review of many exam- 
ples of the manifestation of the unconscious force in the thrusting of the 
symbol upon consciousness and the association of symbol with symbol in 
the spreading of wide constellations of expression is pregnant with sug- 
gestion. He opens up, as surrounding some of the more obvious and 
generally accepted symbolisms of human products, rich fields of further 
meaning expressive of the fundamental interests of the unconscious. 
Poem, myth, painting; the building of the house, with all its variety of 
detail and practicality of device; the domestication of animals; the pur- 
suit of agriculture and trade; all the developments and occupations of 
mankind, he suggests and in part points out, are expression of this com- 
pulsion to symbolism arising especially out of the unconscious significance 
of the sexual life, its organs and functions. Neurotic symptoms, probably 
also organic ones, religion, science, thinking, all are expressions of this 
same compulsion. The child reads symbols quickly because man is 
naturally constituted for the use of symbols: he is a symbolizing being. 
The adult has learned to repress and hide them; therefore what is lauded 
as healthy adult intelligence is a stupidity acquired through repression. 

It is impossible to reproduce in an abstract the rapid review of vital 
symbolization which the author reads from familiar myths, tales, works 
of art, and the like. One can only suggest a few of the symbolization 
groups which he finds compelling the content and to an extent the form 
of the consciously accepted product. He follows out the punishment pro- 
nounced upon the serpent in the Garden of Eden as the representation of 
the ever-existing sexual strife between the male and the female. The 
story of Little Snow White represents the psychosexual conflict of the 
woman with its pitfalls and the final overcoming of the inhibiting com- 
plexes. Goethe’s Fisher, Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam, and more 
completely still the behavior and fate of the “naughty Frederick” in 
Struwwelpeter, reveal a symbolism rich in the elements of infantile and 
adult sexuality. 

Groddeck answers thus the possible critic who may believe that his 
interpretations are too far-fetched: “No; on the contrary, all these 
things lie much too near to be seen without the will thereto.” 
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6. Day Phantasies of a Six-and-a-half-year-old Girl—A father gives 
us a very helpful insight into the conflict in regard to her place in the 
sexual life which may be already present in a little girl at this early age. 
A story elaborated for the father’s amusement during his illness was 
made the basis for the gathering of the child’s associations. These were 
recorded at the time and the association work was undertaken again some 
months later, revealing changes of significance in the unconscious motiva- 
tion of the phantasy. The father offers these with his interpretation, not 
because either are complete in content but because they are borne out by 
material already obtained from the unconscious and because they accord 
with what he otherwise knows of his little daughter’s psychosexual atti- 
tude. They also revealed, he tells us, the advisability at once of further 
sexual enlightenment to the child. 

The phantasies which compose the related tale express in the usual 
overdetermined symbolism of the unconscious chiefly the little girl’s 
“penis envy” of the boy. Prominent also is the occupation with the 
part the father plays in the relation to the mother with a reaction which 
drives the child over to the mother. The otherwise irrelevant ending of 
the tale concerns the symbolic castration of the father, who is represented 
as returning home with “the eye” destroyed by a stone thrown by a 
“naughty boy,” a phantasy of revenge which probably concerns the 
mother as well as the father. 
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1. ABRAHAM, K. Anal Character.—The deep foundations upon which 
human character is built is no more strikingly shown than in Freud’s 
original study on Anal Erotism and Character, published in 1908. Since 
this short inductive presentation, scattered fragments bearing upon which 
have been distributed in folklore and literature for centuries, Sadger, 
Ferenczi and Jones, and others have extended the observations. Freud’s 
formulation of the pregenital libido organizations in 1913 put this mate- 
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rial into a more orderly form and the significance of healthly as well as 
sick compulsive conduct became more appreciated. 

Abraham’s study would add more material to the rich mass already 
collected concerning resymbolizations of anal erotism. He first calls 
attention to a type of individual—young or old—who stand out in virtue 
of especially gentle behavior, faultless manner and obedience, but who 
explain their deeply underlying rebellious impulses on the ground that 
they have been forced into submission since infancy. The history of a 
“middle child” (Hug-Hellmuth) is briefly given. Her training into 
cleanly habits, forced from a just older and a soon arriving child, was 
attended by vigorous spanking, and resulted in a model submissive clean 
child early. On growing up there was a constant conflict between sub- 
missiveness, resignation and self-sacrifice—and a tendency (unconscious) 
for revenge on everything. This habit induction through fear rather 
than through love is the point the author would accent, and the tendency 
of the narcissistic fixation to limit the capacity to love is evident. 

In the narcissistic value of the excreta (Int. Zeit., 1920), Abraham 
has already pointed out the significance of the excretions in the develop- 
ment of the wish for omnipotence. [American football “smear” the 
enemy slang.| This plenitude of power in the estimation of the excretions 
is foreign to the consciousness of the average adult. [Not so foreign as 
but 





the author would assume—see obscene jokes which he also quotes 
its various nuances are not so apparent, and to the so-called “ normal ” 
sadist the ideas are especially abhorrent. | 

Abraham quotes a number of these power symbolizations: “ Intestinal 
impotence” and fatigue of some; “no one else can do anything as well 
as himself” (Sadger); great tendency to depreciate work of others 
the overvalued idea of having “the only one of this,” “collectors”; 
the idea that one’s own affairs are unique—ergo resistances to psa. prob- 
ing, etc.; hanging on to old self-imposed routines, regulations, etc. 
(Jones). Abraham gives an illustration of this effort to write out a 
girl’s daily program. Indexing, tabulating, statistics gathering, etc., 
these are interrelated. The way money is doled out to wives, children; 
food to servants, etc., offer many interesting illustrations of the “ sur- 
render of excrement” symbolizations. In fact, the whole function of 
giving may be studied from this point of view. Nagging and excessive 
instruction is an interesting phase of the desire to introduce one’s own 
system into the life of others. In psa. inability for free association may 
be seen to go back to this inability to give up the feces. An opposite 
run the whole show type is also of the same genesis. (Abraham, Int. 
z. {. Psa., 1919, and KI. Beitrage.) 

The “QObsessional Character” is discussed in terms of pregenital 
fixation or regression, which leads to lack of productivity and depreciation 
‘ productive ” 


‘ 


of the love object. The anal function now becomes the 
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function. Money now looms large. They may give money, or become 
benefactors. Fussiness, procrastination, dilettante activities, these all 
appear. Jung introversion-cxtravers.on typ. 
comprehensible in the light of these reflections. The interest in possession 
may arise in inverse ratio to one’s productivity. 

Envy is of special significance from the possession wish type. He 
wants what the other has and has spite against him. The sadistic anal 
roots are evident. 


s are not types, but are more 


A classical series of traits center about money conditionings. Parsi- 
mony and avarice have many subtle forms of expression. Abraham cites 
the admonitions of a rich banker to his children, “to hang onto the 
expensive food they ate and get all the good out of it.” There are people 
who begrudge money for “ perishable things.” They have no “ perma- 
nent’ record of it. One person would buy opera scores but not go to 
the opera. He /iad something. Much bodily weighing is an interesting 
attitude towards what one’s food is doing for one. One miser quoted 
saved the wearing out of his buttonholes by not buttoning his trousers. 
Time gets equated with money and a host of interesting character traits 


“ec 


appear. They can’t lose time: they hate Sundays because they are not 
“busy” (Ferenczi). Saving on the spigot and wasting at the bunghole 
is equally true in time matters. Some people are always doing two things 
at once to save time: Dressing or undressing in all their garments or 
combinations to save time. [One patient of abstractor always did this and 
yet it took him two hours to dress.] Many people must learn or read 
things while defecating and “ save time.” Looking at one’s mental efforts 
collectors’ 





is an interesting phenomenon: Pleasure in masses of material 
instincts are often anally conditioned; likewise the reverse: throwing 
away things. Some people buy new clothes but never wear them. 
They “ have them” hanging in the wardrobe. Compulsive tendency to use 
everything. A rich man who used to cut his empty match boxes into 
small sticks and give them to his domestics for lighting the fires, the 
author cites. [A well-known American multimillionaire was known to 
gather up thrown away newspapers to read; he never spent a cent for 
a newspaper.]| Extravagance and diarrhea is of moment. Throwing 
away money—losing money on the part of women as an expression of 
hostility to the husband or provider is frequent. Female castration 
complex. [Frequently verifiable. S. E. J.] Money often replaces 
human beings. 

The craving for symmetry and scrupulous fairness as an anal con- 
ditioning is spoken of. These people count their steps, must have pictures 
or other things very symmetrically arranged; budgets must be balanced. 
“One must be quits with others” in the matter of obligation. The 
tendency to forget small sums of money is often of interest in this 
connection. 
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The author then discusses Jones’ thought concerning the interest in 
the reverse side of things, mistakes of right and left, up and down, etc., 
and gives examples from his experience. Here the displacement from 
the genital to the anal zone is quite marked. [Abstracter had to dismiss 
one secretary because of her extraordinarily frequent displacement of 
letters in typing. Thus conditioned, she wanted to be a man.] Peculiar 
people, who refuse to follow the fashion, work when others play, ride 
when others walk, sit or stand in reversal to others; here obstinacy and 
its anal conditioning is apparent. 

Finally the author would deal with certain aspects of physiognomy in 
its relations to anal erotism. His observations are fragmentary. [The 
literature—see Darwin and others—is quite extensive from the phenome- 
nological side. Phyletic studies re the sympathetics and the facial 
musculature are also of value. S. E. J.] 


2. KLeErIn, MELANIE. The Development of a Child—This is an 
extensive and detailed history of the development of a child presented 
from the point of view of what should be the influence of sexual enlight- 
enment and relaxation of authority on the intellectual development of 
children. The boy, Fritz, five years of age, is the son of relations living 
near and under continuous observation. The mother follows closely the 
author’s recommendations. He was a slow boy, speaking only at two, and 
at three and a half only expressing himself freely. He had a remarkable 
memory; was really intelligent. At four and three-quarters the first 
birth questions arose. These were answered shortly, correctly, and as 
scientifically as possible. From here on the paper details all of the 
curiosity motives of the child—they are given in great detail and cannot 
be abstracted. 

The whole paper should be read. It is a detailed record of one case, 
and coincides with the many questionnaire studies of Stanley Hall and 
his students reported in the Pedagogical Seminary. In respect to the 
development of certain functions of psychoanalytic interest the paper is 
particularly informing. 

A second part of the paper deals with the analysis of children, already 
opened up by Freud and Hug-Hellmuth [Int. Zeit. f. Psa., VII, 1921, 
No. 2]. This part also is too detailed for abstraction. It is well worth 
reading. 

3. Shorter Notes: Ferenczi. (1) Social Conditions. The author 
was called in consultation to a countess who had broken her leg and 
while delirious was very obscene. Later partial analysis showed an inter- 
esting reversal of the family neurotic romance (quite analogous to the 
“rich girl-coachman situation’). She later married a socially inferior 
young surgeon. (2) Mental Disturbance and Social Advancement. A 
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note on the development of neuroses consequent on rapid social advance- 
ment of the parents when the patients were young children. 

ABRAHAM, K. An Octogenarian’s Blunder. Ludwig Barnay, the 
actor, having many honors heaped upon him on his eightieth birthday and 
having jokingly remarked none were left when he did die, further said: 
“At all events, burial, the usual funeral ceremony, and an obituary notice 
in the public press. But the funeral procession will even have to do 
without this three-fold celebration, since I have arranged in my will that 
my demise shall not take place before my cremation has taken place. 
The blunder as expressive of the wish not to die is commented upon. 

Frink, H. W. Minor Contributions. Fragmentary comments on 
Errors in Writing, the Cat as a Genital Symbol, and Baseball Symbolism. 

Ossipow, N. Psychoanalysis and Superstition. The author on his 
wedding journey got out at a train stop, walked to the street to look at the 
town, miscalculated the time, and missed the train. He followed in half 
an hour with no obvious difficulty. A nurse superstitiously said, “ No 
good will come of the marriage.” He laughed, but was divorced in five 
months. He now discusses the inner psychoanalytic significance of the 
symptomatic act and its relationships to the superstition. 

“Meyer, M. A. Alteration of Name. A patient eliminated at the last 
moment his middle initial on some newly ordered visiting cards. Analysis 
seemed to show the situation was due to resistances during the analysis 
to his getting well, since his middle name had been acquired as a sort of 
talisman when at six he was severely ill. 


Miscellaneous Abstracts. 


Psychoneuroses of Soldiers and Their Treatment. By Paut G. DANE. 
Medical Journal of Australia, April 25, 1925. 


After six years since the war’s closing this observer’s experience with 
Australian soldiers is similar to that of most others with the ex-service 
men. They still are with us and the flight into an illness still remains a 
complex problem. Two things he thinks essential to remember. Wrong 
treatment is worse than none at all, and most treatments thus far have 
been wrong, and that it is a soothing illusion that time will bring a cure. 
These thoughts have caused him to present his observations. He classifies 
his cases for descriptive purposes into (1) anxiety states, (2) compulsion 
neuroses, (3) conversion hysterias, (4) neurasthenoid conditions, and 
(5) organic and psychoneurotic combinations ( Ferenczi’s pathoneuroses ). 
After outlining what he means by these more or less arbitrary groupings 
Dane states that he can understand his material only in the light of the 
Freudian principles. Even superficial analysis invariably shows the 
importance of the faulty sexual adaptations which existed antecedent to 
the breakdown. The usual explanations that he finds among his British 
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confreres he states are far too simple. The “instinct of fear” is no 
explanation. It is quite easily resolvable into more elementary psycho- 
sexual factors. The greatest number of these cases show obvious narcis- 
sistic and unconscious homosexual trends. The neuroses of peace and 
war are very similar. Psychotherapy alone is of service; analysis is the 
most useful in understanding what one is up against even if it is unable 
at times to get the best of the ignorant, egotistical, mentally deficient, and 
perverse types of cases who find the flight into an illness the most 


profitable occupation obtainable. 


New Ideas Regarding Epilepsy and Its Cure. By Dr. R. B. Tracy. As 
published in Northwest Medical Journal, February, 1925. 

The writer having been impressed with the similarity of the psychic 
reactions of epilepsy and hysteria started a series of psychoanalyses with 
epilepsy cases and was successful in uncovering very similar mental 
mechanisms in both conditions. This discovery led to some very pains- 
taking complete analyses which revealed an hysterical mechanism asso- 
ciated with practically every epilepsy. A further observation of the 
physical motions during an attack of grand mal reveals the sex repres- 
sions very marked and these motions are often observed in transference 
hysterias. 

Hence, the conclusion is reached that it is a psychic tension or stress 
in the human body, the result of mental conflict with the environment to 
which the individual cannot make adequate adjustment. 

The majority of mental conflicts are of a nature which are socially 
taboo, as Freud has shown in his “ Three Contributions to the Sex 
Theory.” The body always seeks pleasure, and in seeking, if denied, a 
stress or tension of some kind will result. 

Epilepsy in this new light should be classified as a psychogenic disease, 
an attempt of the individual to withdraw from reality into a dream or 
hypnoid state. 

Having established these facts, the writer then concluded that the 
logical approach in the way of treatment was through the psyche, so on 
this basis psychoanalysis was used with fairly satisfactory results. These 
results, however, were not permanent, and finally after a long series of 
partial successes the happy expedient of reéducation was tried. The 
writer has now nearly perfected this method and has so far been success- 
ful with every case so treated and has produced permanent results. 

To recapitulate: The process is as follows: First, a complete and 
thorough psychoanalysis; next, the reéducation of the individual concern- 
ing his emotions; next, instruction as to the control of these emotions by 
means of autosuggestion along lines similar to those used by Coué. The 
final stage in the adjustment is to give a thorough instruction in sex 
adaptation. [Author’s abstract. ] 
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While reviewing the paper of Freud upon the “ Passing of the Oedipus 
Complex ” in the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis (Vol. V, No. 
4), and especially at the point, page 423, where he speaks of the Oedipus 
complex as being simpler in the girl, I am tempted to offer a suggestion 
concerning this “simpler” phase which I formulated some ten years ago 
but have never published. It concerns, as roughly worked out, the 
phyletic aspects of this “ simplicity,” and briefly stated is that biologically 
the disastrous effects for libido cathexis in the union with a father imago 
as well as actual father can never be as pronounced as those that result 
in the case of the boy in libido cathexis of the mother or mother imago. 
Thus a man of from 50-100 may unite with a woman (daughter imago) 
under 50 and the race would continue (see Lot’s daughters myth), whereas 
a woman of from 50-100 uniting with a man (son imago) under 50 
would result in sterility. Hence a fundamental difference phylogenetically 
in the breaking through the incest taboo of the boy and the girl. Another 
hard nut for the feminist equality “ masculinity complex” to crack. This 
situation is too obvious not to have been published, but it seems to bear 
directly upon the problem with which Freud deals in this paper on the 
differences in the working out of the Oedipus complex. Hence the taboo 
is distinctly greater for the son-mother than the daughter-father situation. 
The first if followed would involve racial extinction, the latter not so! 

SmitH Ey JELviFFe. 


sé ’ 


Observations on a Child under Six.—The child described in the follow- 
ing notes has been observed by me at intervals since her birth, and shows 
so clearly the origin of many anal erotic character traits that I thought 
they might be interesting to readers of the PsycHOANALYTIC REVIEW. 

Jane is the only child of a vigorous healthy mother, the offspring of 
a late marriage. Her father is a periodic alcoholic and an excessive 
smoker. The child acquired the habit of finger-sucking during a period 
of malnutrition, and, in spite of persistent efforts, has never been cured. 
Upon every occasion when she is unable to dominate her environment 
her finger goes into her mouth, accompanied by rhythmic patting of her 
upper lip. Her face flushes, her breath becomes deeper, and her whole 
attitude indicates that she acquires thereby a great erotic satisfaction. 

When she was a year old, lying in bed, she smeared the wall and her 
clothing with feces. At the age of three an episode occurred which 
shows her jealousy, her hatred of interference, and her obstinate deter- 
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mination, as well as her use of fecal activities to control her environment. 
I was having luncheon with her mother; Jane attempted to drown out all 
conversation by jabbering and pounding on the table, as she always does. 
“When are you going home?” she asked. After luncheon she was put 
to bed. Her mother, suspicious of the unusual quiet, went to see if all 


was well. The child was lying in a thoroughly soiled bed, contentedly 


marking the wall paper with bold pencil strokes. (She had gotten the 
pencil from the adjoining room.) At our reproaches she stood with head 
high, figure erect, and defiant. (She had drawn the attention of both 
mother and guests to herself. ) 

In the bathtub she splashed and patted her skin. “Are you going to 
spank me, mother?” she asked. “ Yes, indeed; I'll have to spank you,” 
replied her mother. ‘ We haven't had the last of this. You are going to 
cry, and I, too, probably, before we are through.” 

Jane smiled. “ Will you tell daddy?” she asked. “ Certainly I will 
tell daddy, and he will be so angry!” 

“Will he be angry because I soiled myself?”’’ ‘“ No, because he has 


nothing to do about that, but he will be angry about the beautiful new 
wall paper.” 

Pause, then softly: “Do you love me, mother?” Her mother’s stern, 
angry expression disappeared. “ Of course I love you,” she said, and 
the episode ended in a feast of affection, entirely successful from the 
child’s point of view. She had gained and kept the stage and reéstab- 
lished herself as her mother’s darling in spite of her annoying behavior. 

She is very greedy. She will take more than she can eat to keep it 
from someone else. When I! arrived for another visit she was having a 
tantrum because the puppy had jumped for her ice cream cone. She 
sulked and screamed, but was at length persuaded to accompany me to the 
beach. Slowly, with averted face, she asked, ““ You know where the wee- 
place is, don’t you?” I saw a trickle on the sand. “It seems to me that 
you are a pretty big girl to wet your panties,” I said. “I’m not a big 
girl. I’m just a little, little girl,” and she started to climb over the rocks 
(showing sturdiness and strength, like a big girl). 

Catching sight of the dog’s feces, she exclaimed, “‘ Oh, look, the puppy 
did big wee-wee,” and squatted and examined it closely; then jumped up 
saying, “I want to make mud pies.” (Note the evident connection 
between fecal interests and mud pies. ) 

On the way home she got a stick and threw it at me. “ You are a bad 
girl,’ she said. ‘“ No, I wasn’t the one who was bad,” I corrected. I 
spoke of a nasty old fish the pupply was bringing home. A moment's 
silence, then, “I was a stingy girl not to give him some of my ice cream 
cone, wasn’t 1?” (going back to the earlier misdeed). 

Nearing the house, she vindictively accused me of being a bad girl. 
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I said nothing. Then slowly she admitted, “I don’t want to tell mother 
what I did.” At supper she again accused me of being a bad girl. 
“ Was it I who was a bad girl?” I asked. She laughed uproariously. 

The next morning, early, she asked me to go to the beach with her, 
and went immediately to the feces. They were malodorous and attract- 
ing flies, so I covered them with sand. Jane drew a ring around the spot. 
In a few minutes she returned and patted and stirred the pile with great 
absorption. I protested, and told her I should leave her and go home if 
she persisted. She whimpered, “Are you going to leave me all alone 
fixing big wee-wee?” I hesitated. ‘‘ Well, why don’t you go? What 
are you waiting for?” she asked. 

Her face and hands were very dirty. I urged her to wash them. 
She refused, said they were clean, put her hands in her mouth, and 
became absorbed, making sucking and smacking sounds (like ejection of 
gas). Her face and hands are almost always dirty, and her clothing 
smeared with dirt or food. She is fond of applying powder or cold cream. 

On one occasion, rather a chilly day, I again took her to the beach. 
She refused to come out of the water when I called her, but lay and 
covered herself with dirty sand until her teeth chattered with the cold. 
The dirty sand made bathing in a tub necessary. “ Now we'll wash all 
the wee-wee off, won't we?” she said (identifying the wet sand with 
feces). Getting out of the tub, she exclaimed, “ Now I'll wear my yellow 
dress.” Goldenrod she calls “ wee-wee flowers.” 

Another day when her mother let her go in the water she repeatedly 
refused to come out, and stood until she defecated in the water. Her 
mother became angry, the child more obstinate. Later in the afternoon 
she refused to defecate in the toilet, and, after being given a laxative, 
defecated on her clothing. In the bathtub she insisted on washing her- 
self, saying, “ It’s my wee-wee, isn't it? So why shouldn't J wash it off?” 

Her conversation and play during the day show her preoccupation 
with anal activities. Mud pies are a favorite game. I found her playing 
toilet with some playmates. Once I heard her singing, “ Mary is making 
a wee-wee mouth, a wee-wee mouth.” Playing with two children, she 
sang loudly, “ Pooh-pooh in the wee-wee pot,” several times repeated. 
An effort to stop her made her sing more loudly. When crawling over 
me in play she said, “ I'll do big wee-wee on you.” I found her playing 
with her genitalia. ‘ Put some wee-wee there,” she said. 
~~ | saw her put a penny into her mouth and urged her to take it out, 
telling her that she could not know where it had been. ‘“ Maybe it’s been 
in some wee-wee,” she suggested, still keeping it in her mouth. (The 
association of feces and the copper money is evident. ) 

I heard her tell a playmate, “I did lots of big wee-wee, and washed it 
off, and there was a stick of candy inside, and I ate it all up.” At the age 
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of five she smeared a rag doll with feces. ‘When the bell rings daddy 
wee-wees,” she once said. She often amuses herself by making sucking 
and smacking sounds with her lips. 

Her most marked characteristics are obstinacy and determination, sel f- 
reliance and contempt for others, greediness, jealousy, sadism and cruelty, 
courage and perseverance, with intense hatred of interference. Intellec- 
tually she is quite advanced, with a great interest in sounds and words, 
and an unusually large vocabulary for her age. 

KATHARINE A. Norris, 265 Henry Street, New York City. 
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Love IN CHILDREN AND Its ABERRATIONS. By Oskar Pfister. Dodd, 
Mead and Co., New York, 1924. Price, $7.50. Pp. 576. 


This large volume of nearly 600 pages was presented by the author 
as a book written for parents and teachers and is a discussion of various 
aberrations of the love instinct in children, the way to deal with them 
and the proper methods which should be employed in bringing up and 
in educating them. 

The book is introduced by an extensive survey of the history of 
the problem of love and then goes on to a description of the object 
of the work, its methods, its scope, and winds up with a discussion 
of love in children as treated in educational science. Part I deals with 
normal and abnormal development of the love in children, Part II with 
the formative forces and experiences, Part III with the training of 
love in children and the treatment of love’s disorders. 

The book is very extensive, unfortunately perhaps almost too large, 
for it will scare off a great many people who ought to read it, but it 
contains a mine of all sorts of information, and it is fully and freely 
illustrated with case material which is illuminative of the various points 
that are made. 

The book is particularly timely. Parents and teachers are beginning 
to seek for the sort of information that is needed to give them adequate 
understanding of the children who are temporarily in their keeping. 
The author provides a vast fund of information and many things for 
such parents and teachers to think about. 

At this particular time, when the Franks homicide case is being 
tried in Chicago and when the popular feeling in many quarters is run- 
ning high and the mob is crying out for vengeance and using such 
well known formule as “Spare the rod and spoil the child” in order 
to rationalize their craving, it would be a wholesome thing if the advocates 
of this kind of naive philosophy could read what the author of this 
book says of corporal punishment, how he treats it as one of the agencies 
which produce harm, sometimes lasting harm, sometimes harm of a 
most serious nature, which trails through the years to come leaving its 
mark in all sorts of neurotic disturbances which impair the social 
efficiency of the individual and destroy happiness. Contrary to such 
foolish reiterations of a worn out and useless formula as “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” the author comes to his final conclusion in the 
last half dozen words of this volume and expresses it as follows: “ Only 
love can lead to love.” This is an expression of a constructive attitude 
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toward life and conduct; punishment is an expression of a destructive 
attitude. It is time that the old should stand aside and be replaced by 
the new. W HITE. 


Tue Ficutinc Instinct. By Pierre Bovet. Translation by J. Y. T. 
Greig. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1923. Pp. 252. 

Tue Tuincs Men Ficut For. By H. H. Powers. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 382. 
“ The Fighting Instinct ” is a stimulating volume composed largely of 

material offered during the courses in moral psychology at the Jean- 


Jacques Rousseau Institute in Geneva, and the author has so compre- 


hensively approached this subject of the defense reactions from such a 
variety of attitudes that the reader is early impressed with the tremendous 
amount of thought and investigation in its presentation 

From his personal investigation of children’s quarrels and the causes 
of quarrels the author is led to agree with the older authority Groos that 
the great majority of quarrels are instigated for the pleasure it brings 
the aggressors, or “ fighting is play to them,” and in connection with this 
formulation in its relations to the sexual instinct, the first few chapters of 
the book are given to the discussion and correlation of the views of several 
well known psychologists, biologists, and sociologists, among whom are 
Groos, Claparede, Brehm, and Havelock Ellis. He has combined and 
presented their ideas with his own modifications regarding play, teasing, 
cruelty, and other manifestations of the fighting instinct in a highly 
instructive manner. 

The evolution of the fighting instinct, the alterations of this instinct, 
its manifestations in religion and in the selection of vocations and its 
economic aspects have been considered in the light of modern analytical 
psychology, a fact which is refreshing to those trained to think in terms 
of a dynamic unconscious. 

The studies of Bovet have indicated that playing, teasing, fighting, 
expressions of cruelty, pleasure in witnessing combats, etc., are phylo- 
genetically basesd in the competitive strivings of the primitive male for 
the female and also in overcoming the resistance of the female—an act 
which is necessary among many species of the lower animals. The 
behavior of the group as manifested in religions (with their military 
vocabulary) and in the collective pugnacity of war are social expressions 
of sublimated sexual aggression on a large scale. In the chapter on 
“ The Fighting Instinct and Human Evolution,” the three steps or char- 
acteristic stages in the sublimation process of the fighting instinct in the 
individual have been stated as follows: ‘‘ We distinguish three character- 
istic stages; first, the crude instinct realizing itself in physical behavior ; 
then an intermediate stage, in which physical behavior, though still in 
evidence is enhaloed by the ideal at the service of which it is put; finally, 
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complete sublimation, the primitive behavior having disappeared and the 
psychic forces within it being now utilized for the good of society. In 
the history of political states this evolution of pugnacity has so far hardly 
passed beyond the second stage. We are no longer at the first stage. 
There may still be societies in existence which fight by instinct, for the 
pleasure of fighting. But these are tribes which seem very far removed 
from ourselves.” 

The mechanisms of arrest and regression of the fighting instinct are 
considered in some detail, but simply stated; an adult man, whose pug- 
nacity continues in every form similar to that expressed when a boy of 
twelve years, is arrested in development, while the term regression applies 
to those who have fallen back into forms of pugnacity which once were 
outgrown and discarded. 

The last five chapters deal with the action of the environment on the 
child’s pugnacity, which action is exerted in two ways, (1) by example 
which is the involuntary stimulus to imitation brought about by the child 
having fighting scenes, street brawls, brutal games, posters of murderous 
dramas, and newspaper accounts of assaults and quarrels constantly 
before his eyes, and (2) by education which is its voluntary and con- 
scious provocation, capable of modification through military, moral and 
pacifist types of education, each having numerous features of interest and 
importance. 

The author does not claim his book to be a complete study of the 
fighting instinct but offers it as a conductive thread for those who are con- 
fronted with these problems or desire to further investigate them. To 
say the least he has succeeded in reénforcing the parallel between the 
fighting instinct and the sexual instinct, and the close relationship of these 
two tendencies. 


Among the numerous books owing their introduction to the public to 
the late catastrophe of a world war between civilized peoples, a volume, 
“The Things Men Fight For,” by H. H. Powers, has deservedly attracted 
considerable attention. In an unbiased manner the author has described 
the national problems concerned with the struggle for existence of several 
of the greater and lesser powers, and explains how their physiognomic, 
geographic, and economic situations periodically initiate an organized 
mass aggression composed of millions of men in a common cause. 

We are more apt to emphasize the material or tangible interests that 
are supposed to initiate wars—independence, territory and commercial 
problems; all of which to the author are of secondary importance. Every 
nation involved in war has other reasons besides the acts of rulers and 
statesmen which furnish only the occasion for action, since continued 
success and natural opportunities create and promote ambition to the 
extent that expansion “ becomes a habit of thought, not to say a gospel, 
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while repeated checks at the point of national need, or disasters from the 
danger quarter will leave their legacy of sullenness and hate.” 

War is a very ancient custom, and in the early stages of social evo- 
lution was a chronic situation; moreover, it may be said that it has 
remained more or less as a constant experience through many thousands 
of years, thus making impressions upon the constitution of the race. 
Therefore, based as it is upon the fighting instinct and also firmly estab- 
lished by the habit of human societies, it has assumed a stubborn per- 
sistence which is not maintained by the higher intellectual processes 
(reason). Since war is functional and in certain situations performs a 
real service for nations, any substitute offered must perform this service 
at less expense to society, and the fighting instincts must be allowed to 
function through more harmless channels. This outlet for the fighting 
instinct is imperative since, notwithstanding the horrible suffering pro- 
duced by war, it must be remembered that it brings large emotional 
compensations. 

Arbitration in the settlement of disputes can never take the place of 
war since the struggle for survival and mass competition which are funda- 
mental causes are forever beyond the scope of this method. The survival 
of the fittest, the struggle for existence featuring in nature’s program for 
millions of years is a permanent structure which must be seriously con- 
sidered when offering remedies for war, since war is only a large organ- 
ized social manifestation of the reactions functioning in the individual. 

Bovet’s book deals with the fundamental roots and expressions, and 
supposed purposes of the fighting instinct in its relation to reproduction, 
preservation and social expressions, while that of Powers is concerned 
principally with organized group manifestations of this instinct among 
nations and groups of nations about which he has written with keen 
insight into their underlying difficulties. 

LEewIs. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FouNpATIONS OF Benavior. By Charles M. Child. 
Pp. xiit+300+bibliography and index. Published by Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1924. Price, $5.00. 

NEOROLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ANIMAL Benavior. By C. Judson 
Herrick. Pp. xii+309+bibliography and index. Price, $4.50. 

These two books were written simultaneously by two professors of 
the University of Chicago, published simultaneously and_ evidently 
intended to be mutually complementary and supplementary, as they were 
written each with the knowledge of the other’s manuscript. 

Child’s book is an extensive, further elaboration and, for the time 
being at least, a final statement of the work he has been engaged upon 
now some years. It is a general biological discussion based upon experi- 
mental laboratory material of his theory of dynamic gradients as the basic 
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factors in organismic pattern and a description of the organism as a 
behavior pattern in a protoplasm of specific hereditary constitution. If 
as Morgan states each cell inherits the whole germ plasm then the 
physiological gradient is the mechanism by which the several specific 
properties of the different cells are realized and integrated into a func- 
tioning whole with interrelations of dominance and dependence. The 
theory not only accounts for the specific character of the different parts 
of the organism (organs) as they come to relate themselves to the several 
physiological gradients but gives due consideration to the forces of the 
environment which are the initiating factors in the origin of the dynamic 
gradients. 

In the final chapters the author discusses at length the modifiability 
of the pattern and relates his whole concept to the larger problem of 
social integrations. 

The book is invaluable as laying a biological foundation for the func- 
tions of the integrated organism both in relation to its several parts and 
as a whole, in relation to the environment. It provides an essential 
foundation for the understanding of those highest of functions, the 
psychic, which represent the organism as a whole in action. 

It is interesting that the author should have singled out malignant 
neoplasms for an illustration in the realm of pathology. Neoplasms 
represent a special case of physiological isolation perhaps as the result 
of irritation and the tendency to establish a new gradient and the failing 
of the normal gradient as a result of senescence set up a new order, which 
because it is out of relation with the rest of the organism, is not inte- 
grated as one of its parts, establishes a state of physiological anarchy. 
The implications of this point of view are many and fascinating. 

Herrick’s book is an examination of the dominant integrating tissue, 
the nervous system, tracing its origin and evolution and describing its 
present state in man. He begins with the behavior of protoplasm, the 
origin of conductor pathways, the nerve net of coelenterates, the synaptic 
type of nervous system, the development of the forebrain and finally of 
the cortex as a suprasegmental apparatus. He, too, discusses the factors 
of integration and dominance so far as they relate specifically to the 
nervous system and also discusses the concept of modifiability and the 
apparatus of modifiable behavior. 

The book as a whole is full of all sorts of information about the 
nervous system, particularly the special sense organs and the brain, 
giving an excellent account of the present state of thought in regard to 
many vital issues. Like the book of Child’s it is invaluable as laying a 
biological foundation for behavior, in this case more particularly as 
related to the specific nervous tissue. 

WRITE. 
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AUS DER SPRECHSTUNDE EINES PSYCHANALYTIKERS. By Von Dr. Anton 
Missriegler. Dr. Madaus & Company, Dresden, 1923. Pp. 135. 
This small paper covered book is composed of a number of brief con- 

sultation room sketches which first appeared in an intermittent series in 

the Heilkunst Monatsschrift fiir Naturheilkraft und Psychotherapie 

(Radeburg). In a clear, comprehensible manner, utilizing the dialogic 

method, the author has presented the facts gleaned from psychoanalytic 

experience and theory without following the trends of any particular 

‘school of psychoanalysis. 

The topics discussed include the substance and limitations of psycho- 
analysis, the beginning of sexual life, the displacement, the symbol, 
condensation, resistance, the transfer, sublimation, the I-Ideal, the will, 
and the dangers of an analysis improperly done from the standpoint of 
technic. In addition to these conversations on general mechanisms, a 
variety of personality traits are also described, for example: nervous 
children, onanism, homosexuality (The Organic Constitution), and the 
drunkard. 

The book contains a great deal of information entertainingly pre- 
sented in a strictly scientific setting, and while it admittedly desists from 
entering very profoundly into the subject, it should prove exceedingly 
profitable to the interested layman or patient who has a reading knowledge 
of German, and might well replace some of the “ popular” compilations 
which are at present so numerous and yet so inadequate for proper 


enlightenment. LEwIs. 


PsycHoLocicaL Tests in Business. By A. W. Kornhauser and F. A. 
Kingsbury. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1924. Pp. 194. 
The experienced authors of this timely book have attempted to 

describe the general nature and limitation of psychological tests, the 

differences between good and poor tests, and the fields of application of 
these tests as adapted to business purposes. 

Two sets of forces have operated in the stimulation and formation of 
psychological tests for business purposes, i.e., that from within psychology 
initiated by the studies of special abilities of individuals, and that of 
practical industrial needs. Moreover, notwithstanding the evident lack 
of perfection in the methods their application in the selection of industrial 
workers has gained an important and permanent place which in time will 
advance our understanding of human energies. 

The authors, while naturally enthusiastic, particularly emphasize the 
need of research along the line of definite comparisons of the results 
obtained by test methods with conditions existing where non-test methods 
are used. According to their outline success in business research depends 
upon several important factors including laboratory conditions in business 
establishments, cooperation of executives and employers, resources in the 
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way of personnel, and the test research conducted as an integral part of 
the personnel selection and maintenance program. 

Although psychological tests are now in use in elementary and higher 
education, in vocational guidance bureaus, in public welfare agencies, in 
psychological medicine, in the military services, and in business organi- 
zations, they “ are seen to be only one small part of the broad problem of 
understanding the human factor.”” While the book teems with optimism, 
and perhaps in places underestimates the lability and variability of the 
internal states of the individual subjected to the test—a condition which 
is practically impossible to control—on the whole it is a most excellent, 
concise, and comprehensive exposition of the subject from several points 
of view. Valuable suggestions for further reading are found in the liberal 





bibliography and in the appendix. 
Lewis. 


WHOLESOME CHILDHOOD. By Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1924. 
Pp. 183. Price, $1.75. 

This is a book on the mental hygiene of childhood, written by Pro- 
fessor Groves, who appreciates and understands the psychological and 
scientific reaches of the subject, in conjunction with his wife, who, as a 
mother, understands the practical problems of dealing with children. It 
it written not primarily, I should say, for the student, to be used in the 
class room, but for the mother, who is confronted with the practical issues 
that arise daily in living with her children. It is therefore written simply, 
the concrete examples of problems are in the foreground, and the theory 
and the principles appear more by implication than by direct elaboration. 

The reviewer has had occasion many times ‘to comment favorably upon 
the appearance of popular works on the various phases of psychology, 
because he has felt that they represented a widespread interest, and such 
a widespread interest was to be encouraged. He has seldom, however, 
felt enthusiastic over these books as individual products. Here, however, 
is an exception. This is not just a book that represents the growing 
popular interest in psychological problems. It is a book which stands 
upon its own merits—a splendid piece of work has been done by the 
authors, and by no means the least important part of that work was the 
making of it available for the average everyday mother. It is a safe and 
sane and practical presentation. The problems of childhood are presented 
in language which any mother can understand—in short, to use the 
qualifying adjective of the titlke—it is a wholesome book on wholesome 
childhood. 

Not to omit some little indication of the character of its contents I 
may add that its main thesis is a development of the constructive aspects 
of child culture as opposed to the more purely repressive aspects. There 
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is constant emphasis upon the fact that every situation presents construc- 
tive possibilities and not alone possibilities of danger. The child is going 
through a vivid period of gaining experience and this experience cannot 
be gained without taking a certain amount of risk of various sorts. It is 
the parent’s business to protect the child from the dangerous situations in 
which he must entangle himself, but to see to it at the same time that 
these situations yield to the child the maximum of creative experience. 
The emphasis upon the positive aspects of child development and the 
putting of repression in its proper place are the keynotes of the book, and, 
too, the notes which strike the reviewer as warranting the qualification 


“ wholesome.” 
W HITE. 


INTRODUCTION TO PuiLosopny. By George Thomas White Patrick, 
Ph.D. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, 1924. Pp. 463. Price, $2.50. 

It is natural that teachers should write books, and the present book 
impresses one as being written by a teacher for teaching purposes. Its 
arrangement indicates that it has been produced either to that end or by a 
person accustomed to teaching. The material of the chapters is carefully 
classified by appropriate black-faced headings at the sides, and each 
chapter is followed by a comprehensive bibliography. The book, in other 
words, is a source book for the class room, so to speak, presenting 
philosophy in its history and its present theories, modified as they must be 
by the recent advances in science, not only psychological science, but 
physical science. The matter of materialism of a generation ago no 
longer exists, so that it has been well said, “ We know too much about 
matter now to be materialists.’”” Other things have changed as well, and 
this book, setting forth philosophy in its various ramifications, takes 


account of these changes. 
W HITE. 


CriminoLocy. By Edwin H. Sutherland, Ph.D. Published by J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1924. Pp. 643. 

The reviewer feels that it is a very healthy spirit which gives birth 
to the recent works on criminology. Psychiatry and the hospitals for 
the mentally ill have through generations of struggle finally emancipated 
themselves from medievalism sufficiently so that they are pretty sub- 
stantially grounded and pretty well on their feet doing an excellent work 
in the ranks of scientific progress. The prisons, as was to be expected, 
have been much slower to avail themselves cf scientific methods, and 
have remained essentially penal institutions, while the courts have 
remained instruments for meting out punishment. All this is slowly 
changing and a book like the present one of Professor Sutherland’s is an 
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excellent document which sets forth the salient facts of the history of 
criminology and prisons and the present scientific foundations of this 
branch of sociology in a clear and interesting form. The book is filled 
with information interestingly written, while the author presents the 
various matters in well balanced form and with a mind apparently free 
from hampering prejudices. The very judicial statement of the case for 
and against punishment in Chapter XV is especially commended as is also 
the equally judicial statement of the case for and against the death penalty. 
Statistics are one of the more important sources of information in 
attempting to determine the value or lack of value of capital punishment. 
The author shows how unreliable statistics may be unless they are used 
with the greatest care. For example, in the State of Illinois, in 1917, the 
legislature passed a bill abolishing the death penalty. This bill, however, 
was vetoed by the Governor. From 1917 on, however, the number of 
murders in this state increased very greatly. The author points out that 
had the bill become a law undoubtedly the increased number of homicides 
would have been attributed to the abolition of capital punishment. This 
is an indication to the reviewer’s mind that homicide is not dependent, 
very much at least, upon such surface matters as the nature of the law 
which prevails but rather is deeply seated in much more significant social 
factors. It would seem to the reviewer that the time must be approaching 
when duly constituted social agencies that deal with crime shall be repre- 
sented by men who have had at least a reasonable grounding in their 
education in criminology. The book of Professor Sutherland’s is a 
highly commendable effort to set forth its present status. 
WHITE. 


Tue Sout or Your Cuitp. By Heinrich Lhotzky. Translated by 
Anna Barwell. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1924. 


In this little volume of 163 pages the author sets forth his theory of 
education, taking as his keynote the two words obedience and freedom. 
This is not a scientific work, but rather a word of practical and kindly 
advice offered to parents, and especially to mothers, in the training of 
children and the development of their characters. In pleasant conver- 
sational style the author describes what the state of mind of the expectant 
mother should be, and when the child has come what her attitude should 
be to the new being that has been entrusted to her care. Informally and 
with numerous examples taken from everyday life, he discusses the 
momentous problem of motherhood. As to the number of children in the 
family, Professor Lhotzky believes that there should be at least three, 
and, in general, advises large families as more conducive to the normal 
development of the children; for the “only child,” in his opinion, is 
decidedly handicapped. 
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With a comprehensive understanding of the precocious child, whom 
he believes should be discouraged rather than encouraged, he writes: 

“ Precocity is never without its influence on later development. It re- 
quires very careful handling, if possible, with the advice of a sensible 
doctor. For it may only be too easily a symptom of brain trouble, and 
end in stupidity or something worse. To try to make a child precocious 
is nothing short of criminal.” 

He considers of the very first importance the parents’ attitude towards 
their children in their daily contact and gives advice as to what parents 
ought to do, and, no less important, what they ought not to do, in the 
way of granting them proper independence, encouraging them, re- 
fraining from useless reproof and meeting situations which arise with 
justice and consistency. One long chapter is devoted to the physical 
care of the child, and valuable suggestions are offered for the various 
stages of development, including adolescence, and on the propriety of 
imparting sex instruction. 

The right of the child to knowledge is emphasized and the relation of 
the school to the home is defined. In regard to the choice of a calling in 
life, Lhotzky takes the position that girls should have equal advantages 
with boys; if they desire a career rather than marriage they should not 
be opposed. In the chapter on religion he advises against dogma or the 
following of any sect known to-day but recommends a fellowship be- 
tween parents and children and a symbolized higher relationship with a 
Divine Being. He earnestly pleads for a wholesome religion following 
the true spirit of the teachings of Christianity in their simplest form, 
and the example of the founder of the Christian religion. 

The translation is good and the easy style of the original is well 
preserved. 

Mary O'MALLEY. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Strect, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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